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PREFACE 


This  Number,  which  completes  the  collection 
of  Robert  Bridges’  prose  papers,  contains  all  the 
addresses  that  he  would  hav  wisht  to  reprint  in 
this  series. 

If  an  apology  should  seem  to  be  needed  for 
XXIX,  here  is  its  story.  He  was  invited,  in 
February  1929,  to  deliver  the  first  National 
Broadcast  Lecture;  but  he  declined,  as  he  was 
then  engaged  on  the  Testament  of  Beauty ;  Sir  John 
Reith,  however,  persisted  in  his  request.  Even' 
tually  it  occurr’d  to  R.  B.  that  he  coud  write  a 
lectur  round  parts  of  the  work  which  was  wholly 
absorbing  him  at  the  time.  To  many  readers  it 
wil  be  welcome  as  throwing  light  on  the  poem. 

In  compliance  with  several  requests,  I  am  also 
reprinting  here  the  paper  on  the  Casualty  De' 
partment  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital — as  an 
Appendix,  altho’  chronologically  its  right  place 
is  before  all  the  other  prose  pieces. 

As  this  number  is  paged  on  from  the  one  on 
‘Music’,  so  as  to  make  the  final  volume  of  Prose, 
I  hav  continued  to  use  the  same  spelling,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  full  phonetic. 

M.  M.  Bridges 
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AN  ADDRESS 

to  the  Swindon  Branch  of  tlx 
workers’  educational  association 
given  on  Oct.  28,  1916 

My  visit  to  Swindon  is  due  to  Mr.  Reuben  George’s  invi" 
tation,  and  I  must  bold  him  responsible  for  any  dis > 
appointment  that  may  come  of  it;  but  I  am  glad  to  meet 
and  talk  with  you,  less  because  I  can  hope  to  say  any * 
thing  that  you  do  not  know  than  because  it  is  a  time  for 
friends  to  forgather  and  sympathize — and  ther  are  things 
that  I  feel  disposed  to  say — without  some  such  inclina' 
tion  my  words  coud  be  of  no  account — nothing  is  of 
value  which  is  not  heartfelt  and  sincere. 

I  am  going  to  speak  of  the  matter  which  these  meetings 
are  held  to  promote,  thatt  is  the  improvement  of  the 
educational  condition  of  the  working  classes;  and  one  is 
able  to'day  to  take  a  different  position  from  what  would 
hav  been  possible  but  a  few  years  ago.  F  or  your  society 
has  won  attention  and  respect:  indeed  I  think  that  if  its 
activities  were  to  cease — if  you  wer  all  to  go  to  sleep — 
yet  legislation  would  proceed  on  favourable  lines,  so  far 
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is  the  nation  now  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  reform  in 
these  things.  And  for  me  the  war  has  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  question.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  did  not  always 
sympathize  with  the  cause  now  represented  by  the 
W.E.A.  I  mean  this,  that  I  never  believed  that  in  a  large 
nation  or  empire  a  democratic  government  coud  be  effi' 
cient  and  stable. 

Put  it  in  this  way.  Philosophers  havfrom  time  to  time 
drawn  up  ideal  schemes  of  government  based  on  the  aim 
of  greatest  happiness,  Utopias,  as  they  are  call’d ;  but  the 
word  Utopia  has  come  to  mean  a  state  of  society  presum ' 
ably  desirable,  but  only  feasible  if  men  wer  different 
from  what  they  really  are.  what  is  usually  depicted  is 
a  small  State  working  harmoniously  on  a  democratic  or 
social  basis ;  and  in  small  States  the  social  basis  can  be 
workt,  where  homeAife  is  simple,  and  external  comply 
cations  generally  absent.  Small  village  communities  in 
a  sort  of  patriarchal  simplicity  meet  together  to  confer, 
the  members  are  all  personally  known  to  one  another, 
and  they  elect  for  their  head  and  representativ  a  man 
whom  they  hav  known  personally  all  their  lives.  These 
representativs  are  gather’d  into  wider  councils,  and  in 
this  way  the  common  interests  are  easily  and  honestly 
concentrated.  But  in  larger  States  these  essential  simple 
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TO  THE  SWINDON  W.E.A. 
cities  do  not  exist — and  the  small  numbers  are  essential; 
for,  as  the  numbers  increase  the  separat  members  neces¬ 
sarily  lose  their  mutual  personal  relationship ;  and,  as 
they  cannot  know  their  representativ  personally,  they 
elect  some  plausible  fellow,  the  man  who  flatters  them 
most,  or  promises  them  the  most  immediat  advantages. 
Such  leaders  are  typically  men  of  some  oratorical  power, 
who  profess  politics  for  the  love  of  self-importance,  or 
for  privat  gain;  and  when  such  men  meet  in  a  national 
parliament  ther  is  neither  honesty  nor  wisdom  in  their 
counsels. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  Athens — thatt  famous  ex¬ 
ample  of  successful  democracy — was  not  a  real  demo¬ 
cracy.  it  was  served  by  a  slave  population:  and  thatt, 
you  know,  avoids  the  main  difficulty  of  allowing  the  vote 
of  the  majority  to  rule — because  the  slave-workers  had 
no  vote.  We  hav  modern  examples.  The  United  states 
is  an  example  of  an  honest  and  well-consider’d  attempt 
at  democracy  on  a  large  scale.  Us  isolation  from  the  old 
World  and  the  wide  territories  that  wer  at  its  disposal 
allow’d  it  an  exceptional  term  of  prosperity ;  but  its 
present  condition  is  not  such  as  to  convert  me.  And  we 
can  look  nearer  home:  our  own  democracy:  our  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  those  years  before  the  war  broke  out:  it  was  a 
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spectacle  to  justify  all  the  patriotic  fear  that  reasonable 
people  felt.  I  wil  spare  you  the  pictur.  Enough  to  say 
that  the  Prussian  statesmen,  who  wer  observing  us  with 
jealous  attention,  thought  that  it  was  impossible  that 
we  coud  pull  ourselves  together;  so  they  set  off  on  the 
warpath.  And  they  arc  stil  exhibiting  to  us  the  very 
superior  organization  of  an  autocracy. 

But  the  unexpected  happen’d.  The  British  democracy 
slowly,  slowly,  slowly  awoke  to  the  situation.  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  expect  this;  much  as  I  hoped  for  it.  I  did 
not  think  that  the  working-men  of  England  would  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  strife  was  between  democracy  and  militar¬ 
ism;  that,  if  Prussia  won,  then  the  hope  of  democracy 
was  crushtfor  ever.  Ever  is  hardly  too  big  a  word.  The 
situation  now  is  that  you  hav  gon  in  determin’d  to  win; 
and  it  lies  with  you  to  be  faithful  to  the  end,  and  to  see 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  you  yet  do,  that  you  must 
sacrifice  all  else,  all  present  considerations,  to  the  one 
purpos  of  a  victory  that  shall  deliver  the  earth  from 
terrorism,  tyranny,  and  slavery. 

N ow  you  who  are  met  here  to-day  not  only  know  all 
this,  but  you  hav  also  come  to  be  convinced  that  an  un¬ 
educated  democracy  can  never  be  stable.  Education  is 
necessary  for  strength  and  stability,  and  some  of  you  at 
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TO  THE  SWINDON  W.E.A. 
least  hav  a  wholesome  appetite  for  the  requisit food.  And 
since  you  cannot  (jet  your  education  without  leisur,  and 
cannot  hav  leisur  without  some  easement  of  the  condi > 
dons  of  labour,  and  this  reform  involves  legislation,  you 
claim  such  legislation.  \f  our  democracy  is  to  be  stable, 
such  legislation  is  imperativ.  Here  I  am  with  you  all 
along:  and  it  is  of  this  education  that  I  shall  speak — not 
of  politics  nor  of  war. 

I  remember  that  when  I  first  learn  d  Greek  at  school 
I  was  much  pcrplext  by  finding  that  the  word  school  was 
a  Greek  word  meaning  leisur.  with  me  school  was  work, 
but  leisur  meant  play.  I  was  quite  unable  to  solve  this 
riddle;  and  with  children  school  must  always  mean  work. 
T he  Greeks  did  not,  of  course,  neglect  primary  teaching, 
but  they  had  no  system  of  State  schools  and  compulsory 
education,  as  we  hav.  slaves  ( whom  they  call’d  peda' 
gogues)  accompanied  the  boys  to  privat  schools,  where 
they  continued  their  nursery  education  in  the  rudiments, 
and  wer  kept  out  of  mischief.  And  we  may  for  our 
purpos  consider  all  merely  elementary  education  as  a 
continuation  of  the  nursery,  and  suppose  that  education 
proper  begins  when  a  boy  is  able  and  willing  to  think  for 
himself  The  transition  from  the  time  when  the  child 
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thinks  all  instruction  trouhlesom,  to  the  time  when  the 
young  man  considers  his  mental  development  and  the 
gaining  of  knowledge  to  he  his  chief  interest  in  life,  is 
gradual  and  uncertain;  hut  the  two  different  attitudes  of 
mind  justify  the  separation  of  the  two  periods. 

Here,  in  Swindon,  the  Greek  notion  that  leisur  is 
school,  thatt  is  the  opportunity  and  time  for  real  educa ' 
tion,  wil  exactly  ft.  And  it  implys  the  best  meaning  of 
the  word  education;  it  also  explains  why  leisur  is  so 
highly  esteem’d. 

Rousseau — who  had  a  good  heart  and  philanthropic 
intentions — consider’d,  as  you  know,  that  primaeval 
society  was  a  blissful  and  golden  age,  when  every  one 
was  contented  and  happy.  He  thought  that  the  simplest 
conditions  of  life  wer  the  best,  and  he  draws  a  very  at ' 
tractiv  pictur  of  a  community  in  Switzerland  who  liv’d 
as  he  approved,  occupying  all  their  leisur  in  the  arts. 
‘Most  delightful  to  see  (he  says)  and  probably  unique  on 
the  earth.  A  whole  mountain  cover'd  with  dwelling ' 
houses,  of  which  each  one  was  the  centre  of  a  plot  of 
ground  that  belong’d  to  it,  so  disposed  that  the  equal  dis' 
tances  between  the  houses  show’d  the  moderation  and 
equality  of  the  properties,  which  gave  the  numerous  in' 
habitants  of  these  comfortable  homes  the  conveniences  of 
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TO  THE  SWINDON  W.E.A. 
mutual  intercourse.  These  happy  peasants,  who  liv’d  at 
their  ease,  free  from  taxes  and  imposts,  cultivated  their 
lands  with  all  possible  care  and  skill,  and  liv’d  on  the 
natural  produce;  while  they  employ’d  their  leisur  hours 
in  a  thousand  manual  industries,  so  as  to  put  to  proft  the 
inventiv  genius  which  natur  had  bestow’d  upon  them. 
I//  winter  especially,  when  the  deep  snow  interrupted 
their  easy  intercommunication,  every  householder  shut 
himself  and  his  numerous  family  within  his  welUwarm’d 
house  of  wood,  built  by  his  own  labour,  where  they  occu' 
py’d  themselves  in  all  manner  of  useful  handicraft,  a 
perpetual  employment  that  gave  interest  to  their  lives, 
and  secured  them  many  comforts  thru ’  their  earnings. 
N ever  did  any  professional  upholsterer,  smith,  or 
plumber  visit  their  canton;  ther  was  no  trade  that  they 
coud  not  themselves  ply,  nor  was  ther  a  bit  of  furnitur 
in  the  home  that  was  not  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
Among  many  industries  they  specially  brought  watch * 
making  to  perfection,  and  some  of  their  produce  was  sold 
even  in  the  shops  of  Paris.’  Then  he  tells  us  how  they 
had  plenty  of  books;  all  knew  something  of  drawing  or 
painting,  or  mathematics.  Most  of  them  play’d  on  some 
musical  instrument;  and  their  instruction  in  these  things 
was  traditional  and  mutual.  One  of  their  most  frequent 
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amusements  was  to  sing  with  their  wives  and  children 
the  oldfour'part  Genevan  psalms;  and  from  these  farm ' 
buildings  you  might  hear  on  a  sabbath  evening  the 
learned  and  solemn  counterpoint  of  Goudimcl  echoing 
far  over  the  bill' side. 

This  pictur  of  the  Swiss  canton  is  a  pictur  of  country 
life,  and  thatt  under  very  special  conditions.  1/  may  serve 
us  to  draw  the  distinction  between  town  and  country  life 
with  their  special  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

In  the  country  the  chief  disadvantages  are  that  the 
labour  is  longer  and  more  incessant,  and  the  wages  low. 
T her  arc  no  holidays,  no  days  off.  On  Sundays,  even, 
tbo’  some  of  the  workmen  go  free  with  the  horses,  yet 
the  horses  and  all  the  beasts  must  be  fed  and  seen  to, 
the  cattle  milkt,  and  the  dairy  attended.  And  then  the 
villagers  that  make  the  society  are,  in  England  at  least, 
of  exclusiv  habits,  and  seldom  combine  in  anything  like 
social  life;  in  the  absence  of  which  an  atmosphere  of 
stagnation  and  dreariness  prevails,  that  drives  the  livelier 
young  spirits  away  to  seek  to  better  themselves,  and 
their  leaving  the  place  does  not  improve  the  situation. 
In  many  places  the  standard  of  work  falls  almost  below 
the  level  of  the  wages.  Nothing  more  amazes  our  activ 
colonials  than  to  see  three  or  four  men  occupy  d  at  a  piece 
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of  work  that  any  one  of  themselves  would  hav  handled 
shyly. 

on  the  other  hand ,  the  countryman  who  loves  his 
home  is  in  some  respects  better  off  than  any  townsman 
can  be;  for  of  all  the  pleasurs  of  life  the  mere  pleasur 
of  healthy  living  is  the  only  true  foundation;  and  above 
all  that  we  cat  and  drink,  fresh  air  is  the  frst  necessary 
food.  A  man  may  well  say  that  he  would  exchange 
nothing  for  these,  before  we  leave  it,  let  us  make  out  the 
best  case  for  Rousseau’s  simple  life— for  the  man  who 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  is  with  natur,  who  witnesses  and 
waits  on  all  the  variations  of  the  seasons,  and  sees  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  earth  as  God  made  it,  and  is  en > 
gaged  on  the  most  indispensable  of  all  human  industries. 
And  let  any  one  ask  himself  where  at  any  moment  he 
would  most  wish  to  be:  would  it  be  in  this  lectur^room,  or 
in  a  theatre  or  a  museum  or  music'hall,  or  in  a  hot  stuffy 
crowd  in  front  of  the  ' movies’ ?  Would  he  not  rather 
fancy  himself  stretcht  at  full  length  on  some  high  down, 
with  the  fresh  breeze  rustling  in  the  grasses,  the  larks 
singing  overhead,  and  the  white  clouds  of  ]une  sailing 
across  the  sky  ?  Or  perhaps  on  a  riverAank,  where  the 
willows  droop  over  the  waterAilies — or  in  a  wood  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  where  among  the  noble  trees  all 
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kinds  of  life  and  of  beauty  are  busy  in  perpetual  change 
and  inf  nit  variety ?  And  so  those  who  hav  seen  most  of 
the  world  and  hav  workt  hardest  wil  seek  out  for  their 
last  days  the  quietest  spot  of  country  that  they  can  fnd, 
as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  soul. 

And  what  does  an  immigrant  from  the  country  to  the 
town  actually  fnd?  Well,  he  finds  his  shorter  hours  of 
labour,  his  higher  wages,  and  abundant  cheap  amusement 
and  distraction,  also  a  livelier  society.  But  he  also  fnds 
the  housing  crowded,  repulsiv,  and  expensiv ;  little  or  no 
spiritual  provision  that  offers  any  charm  or  elevation; 
but  rather  distractions  of  the  most  vulgar  and  degrading 
character. 

Rousseau  (to  return  to  him )  was,  as  you  know,  not 
very  moderat  in  his  opinions;  and  concerning  amuse ' 
rnents  he  held  that  all  amusement  was  bad.  He  thought 
the  only  use  of  it  was  to  keep  idle  people  out  of  mischief. 
A  good  conscience,  he  says,  kills  the  taste  for  frivolity. 
It  was,  so  he  thought,  discontent  with  self,  the  burden  of 
ignorance  and  effeteness,  the  boredom  of  life,  the  lack  or 
loss  of  simple  and  natural  tastes  and  emotions  that  made 
amusements  necessary.  Now  this  is  too  severe  and  stern 
a  view;  but  ther  is  too  much  truth  in  it  for  us  to  dismiss 
it  altogether;  indeed,  it  would  seem  altogether  justify’d 
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by  experience  of  the  diversions  and  relaxations  provided 
for  the  people  in  our  towns.  These  are,  as  Rousseau 
would  hav  pointed  out,  wholly  bad,  both  in  themselves 
and  in  their  effects.  The  self-seeking  purveyors  of  cheap 
amusement  are  men  incapable  of  better  things.  They 
are  unprincipled  money-makers  whose  aim  is  to  collect 
the  pence  of  the  wage-earners.  They  go  the  shortest 
way  to  work  by  appealing  to  the  universal  animal  emo¬ 
tions  that  are  easiest  to  excite ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Cinema-films  supply’d  to  us  from  Germany  and 
America. 

Now  it  happens  that  this  trifling  with  the  emotions  is 
the  most  soul-destroying  habit  that  can  be  indulged;  yet 
if  the  market  is  so  fully  supply’d  it  is  because  ther  is  a 
demand,  and  the  average  uneducated  man  likes  to  hav  his 
newspaper  full  of  murders  and  divorce-cases  and  bad 
jokes,  and  loves  to  sit  in  front  of  a  spectacle  that  pricks 
him  with  horror  or  tickles  him  to  foolish  laughter. — No 
sane  philosopher  would  wish  such  men  to  have  any  voice 
in  national  politics. 

This  state  of  things  is  due  to  uncontroll’d  competition: 
competition  for  money.  The  reason  why  the  housing  is 
so  dirty  and  costly  is  that  the  mean  dingy  streets  hav  been 
run  up  by  a  speculating  builder  who  only  wanted  interest 
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for  his  money.  And  the  reason  why  this  poison' tree  has 
been  allow'd  to  grow  is  that  tlx  Liberal  statesmen  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  were  agreed  that  the  way  to 
promote  national  prosperity  and  general  happiness  was 
to  allow  every  man  to  do  as  he  liked — blind  to  the  fact 
that  this  prevented  any  one  from  living  as  he  ought, 
whether  he  wisht  it  or  no.  B ut  they  believed  in  their 
doctrin. 

The  cure  of  all  this  is  difficult  enough.  Our  hope  is 
to  know  what  it  is  that  we  want,  and  to  demand  it. 
what  then  is  education? 

To  educate  means  to  draw  out,  and  if  we  are  to  seek 
to  draw  out  the  human  mind  we  must  first  hav  some 
clear  notion  as  to  what  the  mind  is  like,  of  what  sort 
those  faculties  are  which  are  both  the  object  and  means 
of  education. 

Suppose  some  one  should  tell  us  that  education  is  the 
development  and  exercise  of  human  Reason. 

Now  Reason  is  the  intellectual  faculty,  which  dis' 
tinguishes  man  from  the  brutes,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
man  is  the  only  form  of  life  in  which  conscious  Reason 
exists— for  the  rudiments  of  it  which  we  find  in  some 
animals  are  negligible.  It  is  the  intellectual  quality  which 
has  conquer'd  material  obstacles  and  raised  man  from 
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a  state  of  savagery  to  bis  present  condition,  it  judges 
itself  to  be  the  unique  agent  of  all  bis  knowledge  and 
attainment,  and  being  not  only  bis  highest  mental  power 
but  the  consciousness  of  it,  be  is  perhaps  almost  incap' 
able  of  imagining  anything  higher.  Thus  Aristotle,  in 
his  definition  of  Cod  as  the  eternal  mind  and  frst  cause 
of  all,  supposes  the  Mind  of  God,  tho  incomparably 
more  perfect,  to  be  of  the  same  natur  as  the  Reason  of 
man.  I  coud  not  myself  assent  to  this  assumption.  But 
let  thatt  pass.  We  may  readily  admit  that  Reason  is 
man’s  highest  intellectual  faculty.  Let  us  ask  Reason  to 
tell  us  something  about  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Wf  must  remember  that  Reason  is  the  only  tool  that 
we  hav  to  work  with,  and  that  a  tool  cannot  work  on 
itself.  Temper  and  sharpen  it  as  you  may,  your  chisel 
cannot  cut  itself  V/e  should  therefor  not  expect  too 
much. 

Now,  frst  of  all,  our  Reason  is  distinguisht  by  being 
a  conscious  process:  for  example,  I  know  at  this  moment 
what  I  am  driving  at,  and  you  consciously  take  cogniz' 
ance  of  my  statements ;  and  we  are  agreed  that  animals 
cannot  do  this  sort  of  thing.  But  tho ’  they  lack  our 
logical  Reason,  we  see  that  they  hav  some  other  kind  of 
mental  activity  whereby  they  are  able  to  act  rightly, 
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with  an  ingenuity  that  often  baffles  our  conscious  skill, 
and  a  method  which  escapes  our  Reason  to  unravel.  One 
o >  two  examples  wil  suffice.  I n  the  insect  world  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  fnd  that  an  insect  which  has  but  a  few 
weeks  of  life  wil  lay  hundreds  of  eggs — of  tlx  natur  and 
purpos  oj  which  it  can  hav  absolutely  no  reasonable 
knowledge— yet  it  wil  spend  the  chief  part  of  its  short 
life  in  tlx  careful  disposal  of  these  eggs  in  the  manner 
best  calculated  to  ensure  their  survival,  and  thereby  the 
continuation  of  the  species — concerning  all  which  again 
it  can  know  nothing;  nor  coud  all  our  Reason  inform  it. 
Again,  I  hav  read  of  the  horse,  that  on  the  wide  American 
prairies  a  horse-dealer  wil  often  make  a  circuit  of  a 
hundred  miles  or  more,  visiting  the  farms  and  settle¬ 
ments,  and  buying  at  each  what  beasts  he  may.  1 f,  in 
any  part  of  his  round,  a  horse  escapes  from  his  drove, 
it  wil  return  in  a  straight  line  to  its  nativ  homestead.  It 
does  not  retrace  its  steps,  but  takes  a  bee-line,  as  it  is 
call'd,  from  the  spot  where  it  escapes  to  the  spot  whence 
it  was  taken. 

Such  examples  coud  be  multiply’d  indefnitly.  1/  does 
not  matter  which  you  may  choose:  they  are  all  alike  in 
principle.  They  are  often  call’d r the  marvels  of  Instinct’, 
by  which  is  imply’d  that  we  wonder  at  them,  because 
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we  cannot  understand  them.  But  if  they  are  the  rule, 
and  they  are  the  rule  in  animal  behaviour,  ther  must  be 
something  wrong  in  our  way  of  thinking  if  we  fnd  our ' 
selves  wondering  at  them  as  strange.  I  do  not  forbid 
myself  to  marvel:  I  mean  that  a  theory  of  mind  is  self' 
condemn'd  if  it  has  to  treat  as  an  exception  what  it  fnds 
to  be  a  rule. 

1 1  is  plain  that  ther  is  a  sort  of  mind  which  is  not  our 
logical  Reason,  but  which  performs  purposiv  actions 
without  conscience  of  their  purpos;  or  if  it  hav  conscience 
of  a  purpos  (as  we  may  suppose  the  homing  horse  to  hav), 
yet  it  accomplishes  thatt  purpos  without  knowing  how. 

whether  mankind  when  in  a  savage  state  ever  possess t 
very  much  of  this  sort  of  instinctiv  faculty  we  cannot 
tell,  it  is  certain  that  we  now  perform  by  the  aid  of 
logical  Reason  and  deliberation  most  of  those  purposiv  acts 
which  animals  perform  without  reasoning;  but  we  hav 
too  much  in  common  with  the  lower  animals  to  suppose 
that  we  can  be  lacking  in  the  whole  sphere  of  thatt  un' 
conscious  faculty  so  universally  possesst  by  them.  And 
it  has  never  been  question’d  that  we  share  with  them  the 
great  fundamental  instincts  (self'preservation,  and  so 
on) — these  are  present  in  children  and  adults.  W hat  I 
wish  to  make  clear  is  that  beside  these  universal  primal 
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Instincts  ( which  are  the  motiv  power  of  all  animal  life) 
we  hav  a  vast  unconscious  Mind  that  is  always  activ, 
and  a  much  vaster  personal  experience  than  our  con * 
scions  Reason  can  pretend  to. 

A  simple  consideration  wil  explain  what  I  mean.  \f 
I  walk  down  the  street  with  my  mind  busily  engaged 
and  absorb’d  in  some  remote  train  of  thought ,  I  observe 
nothing  ( tho ’  automatically  I  guide  my  steps  none  the 
worse  for  thatt );  but  afterwards,  when  I  am  aroused 
from  my  abstraction,  I  may  remember  to  hav  seen  certain 
persons  or  things  on  my  way.  The  longer  my  abstract 
tion  continues,  the  less  )  recall:  but  that  1  consciously 
remember  anything  which  I  did  not  consciously  observe 
at  the  time,  shows  that  experience  was  unconsciously 
recorded;  and  much  that  1  never  remember,  and  never 
shall  remember ,  was  likewise  recorded,  it  is  even  prob ' 
able,  with  some  of  us  at  least,  that  when  we  peruse  a 
column  of  the  newspaper,  our  eyes  may  receive  impress 
sions  from  the  neighbouring  columns,  and  convey  to  the 
mind,  thru  the  brain,  information  concerning  wholly 
unrelated  matters;  altho ’  the  Conscience  (l  mean  the 
conscious  Reason)  takes  no  note  of  them.  They  enter 
the  mind  unpcrceived;  and  this  sort  of  unconscious  ex' 
perience  is  always  going  on. 
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we  bav  no  conscious  memory  of  this  unconscious 
experience.  Any  experience  which  we  observed  and  wer 
conscious  of  at  the  time,  we  are  able,  more  or  less,  to 
recall  at  will  and  reason  upon.  But  our  will  has  no 
power  of  recalling  those  other  items  of  personal  know ' 
ledge  that  bav  been  unconsciously  absorb'd.  But  they  are 
not  for  thatt  dead  or  inactiv.  They  are  absorb'd  and 
organized.  So  that  a  man  holds,  hidden  away  from  his 
memory,  a  vaster  wealth  of  knowledge  than  he  is  aware 
of,  or  can  draw  on  at  pleastir. 

One  might  map  out  the  strata  of  the  mind  in  a  sort 
of  spatial  diagram  of  three  layers,  the  deepest  being  the 
inherited  animal  Instincts;  the  uppermost  the  conscious 
intellect  or  Reason;  and  between  these  two  would  lie  the 
region  of  unconscious  personal  knowledge  acquired  during 
life;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  entirely  unconscious, 
while  the  upper  part  of  it  would  be  mixt  up  with  the 
memories  of  conscious  experience.  This  dim  middle  place 
is  the  magazine  of  our  common  sense;  it  is  the  garden 
where  our  ideals  grow,  and  its  spontaneous  fruiting  is 
genius. 

We  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  simplicity  of  such  a 
diagram.  Its  use  is  to  giv  defnition  to  the  vague  terms 
that  we  are  driven  to  use  in  talking  of  the  functions  of 
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the  Mind.  And  I  think  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  the  Mind 
and  of  its  education  unless  we  recognize  how  large  and 
trustworthy  a  portion  of  it  lies  in  this  intermediat  state 
between  the  animal  instincts  and  the  conscious  Reason. 

Orthodox  philosophy  dislikes,  and  even  repudiates, 
the  term  subconscious  Mind,  or  unconscious  Mind,  it 
urges  that  the  word  Mind  presupposes  self-conscious - 
ness.  Rut  think  what  really  happens,  and  how  it  is  un¬ 
consciously  and  not  consciously  that  each  man’s  Mind 
grows  to  be  what  it  is.  A  man  is  born  with  certain 
feelings  and  likings — and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  men 
most  differ — and  as  they  grow  up  in  what  is  call’d  their 
environment,  their  bias  and  special  predispositions  un¬ 
consciously  select  and  organize  their  experiences  to  feed 
and  develop  their  special  liking;  each  man  differently, 
as  we  may  see  in  our  children,  how  one  child  with  a 
musical  turn  wil  observe  sounds,  another  with  a  me¬ 
chanical  turn  wil  be  delighted  by  taking  a  clock  to 
pieces,  while  a  born  painter  wil  be  unhappy  without  a 
box  of  colours.  These  inborn  feelings  and  likings  are — 
together  with  the  great  primal  Instincts  and  Passions — 
the  motiv  power  of  all  our  conduct,  and  they  lie  like  an 
engin-room  hidden  away  in  the  basement.  And  moral 
philosophers  explain  that  the  Reason  is  set  over  them 
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to  regulate  them:  its  chief  function  in  this  respect  being 
to  observe  and  govern.  All  wil  agree:  for  example, 
Love  and  Hatred  are  motiv  inborn  forces;  Reason  ap* 
proves  Love  but  disapproves  of  Hatred  as  a  working 
principle,  and  keeps  it  under. 

Art  and  Morals  wer  not  invented  by  Reason.  They 
come  to  life  and  are  nourisht  in  this  middle  section. 
Every  man  is  born  with  a  ‘desire  of  Beauty’  or  of ‘Good’ 
in  some  degree  and  in  some  kind,  and  he  instinctivly 
feeds  thatt  desire  or  liking  on  what  is  agreeable  to  it. 
He  selects.  Consider  any  object  presented  to  the  senses, 
how  various  and  almost  inf  nit  its  qualities  are,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  for  any  man,  even  the  most  train’d  ob' 
server,  to  perceive  them  all.  Each  wil  frst  perceive  those 
qualities  that  are  most  nearly  related  to  him  and  that 
appeal  to  his  liking.  And  in  this  way  he  feeds  his  own 
strength,  and  develops  his  nativ  faculty.  And  this  un ' 
consciously  growing  self  gradually  comes  to  observe  it > 
self,  becomes  conscious,  and  takes  Reason  for  its  guide. 

The  purpos  of  education  is  to  draw  out  or  educate  this 
inborn  love  of  Beauty.  And  if  any  of  you  doubt  whether 
ther  is  such  a  thing,  I  do  not  think  that  it  matters  what 
you  call  it,  if  you  admit  ( what  you  cannot  deny)  that 
you  hav  a  desire,  and  that  thatt  desire  is  for  something 
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' better ’  or  ‘good’.  T batt  desire — whatever  you  way  call 
it — tl>e  Creeks  call’d  the  Desire  of  Beauty  or  the  Desire 
of  Good;  and  you  wil  find  it  difficult  to  get  behind  thatt, 
or  to  substitute  anything  for  it.  It  is  what  has  brought 
you  here  this  afternoon;  it  is  what  is  waking  we  talk  to 
you.  And  it  is  the  basis  of  our  Religion. 

\f  now  we  are  so  far  agreed,  and  ask  our  good  lady 
Reason — whom  we  must  not  forget  to  thank  for  her 
previous  instruction  in  the  rudiments — how  she  proposes 
to  educate  our  desire  for  good,  wight  she  not  tell  us  that 
ther  are  three  things  that  she  can  do?  (i)  To  feed  our 
nativ  faculty  on  a  generous  diet  of  wholesom  food,  and 
thatt  is  opportunity  or  environment.  (2)  Ti) 
instruct  us  as  to  the  qualities  and  effects  of  the  various 
kinds  of  "Goods’,  or  things  that  wen  desire,  and  thatt  is 
values  or  wisdom,  (j )  T<?  inform  us  of  the  actual 
attainment  to  which  wen  ( like  ourselves)  hav  already 
arrived,  so  that  we  way  profit  by  their  experience,  and 
thatt  is  KNOWLEDGE  Or  SCIENCE. 

T his  last  head,  Science  and  Knowledge,  is  the  especial 
field  of  Reason,  where  she  rules  absolutely;  and  if  we 
way  now  pass  it  over  lightly,  thatt  is  not  because  it  is 
a  small  matter,  but  rather  because  its  necessity  is  so 
universal  and  commonly  esteem’d.  The  chief  educativ 
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work  of  scientific  Reason  is  sometimes  call’d  ‘ handing 
on  the  torch’ — a  metaphor  from  an  old  Creek  game,  in 
which  a  torch  was  handed  on  from  one  runner  to  another 
until  the  last  won  the  race,  against  another  string  of 
competitors,  by  arriving  first  at  the  goal  with  his  torch 
still  burning.  Thus  a  school  of  teachers  is  imagin’d  to 
hand  on  the  torch  of  Knowledge  from  one  generation  to 
another:  and  without  tradition  progress  would  be  im - 
possible. 

lint  what  I  hav  call’d  opportunity  or  environ" 
me nt  is  much  neglected,  and  ther  is  no  reform  from 
which  you  hav  more  to  gain  than  that  which  would 
secure  you  a  generous  and  wholesom  spiritual  diet.  The 
soul  requires  food  just  as  the  body  does;  all  its  faculties, 
even  our  moral  virtues,  may  in  this  be  liken’d  to  our 
muscular  efficiency,  the  strength  and  co-ordination  of 
which  come  of  its  exercise  and  practice;  and  we  must 
hav  objects  to  practise  on.  The  task  is  how  to  provide 
them.  And  seeing  the  mental  and  spiritual  destitu  tion  of 
our  towns  we  almost  despair.  How  can  people  be  fed 
in  the  desert?  How  giv  them  drink  when  all  the  wells 
are  poison’d?  Well,  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  thatt.  Ther 
are  existing  activities  which  may  serve  as  nucleuses: 
museums,  reading  rooms,  art  galleries,  orchestras,  choral 
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and  other  societies.  But  our  main  hope  must  lie  in  the 
sound  maxim  that  ‘ Demand  creates  supply ’.  if  we 
organize  our  demand  ther  may  be  an  unexpected  re - 
sponse,  and  out  of  the  most  unpromising  community 
ther  may  flock  to  you  many  who  wer  only  waiting  to 
be  call’d. 

But  you  must  organize  your  demand.  And  if  I  wer 
to  suggest  a  first  step  it  would  be  the  institution  of 
Hostels  or  Colleges  for  the  younger  unmarried  workmen, 
where  they  might  lodge  and  club  together  in  groups  of 
thirty  or  forty,  and,  with  the  service  of  a  few  attendants, 
enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  collegiat  life, 
such  as  the  more  leisur’d  classes  now  find  in  our  old 
universities.  I  imagin  these  young  workmen  having 
privat  bedrooms  or  cubicles,  with  bath-rooms  and  central 
heating,  with  a  common-room  for  meals,  which  would 
serve  as  a  lectur  hall;  while  ther  would  be  three  or  four 
rooms  of  moderat  size  for  study  or  lesser  classes.  Before 
such  hostels  coud  be  specially  built,  it  would  be  generally 
easy  to  rent  and  adapt  some  solid  old-fashion’d  town- 
house,  or  to  combine  two  or  three  contiguous  small 
houses.  The  young  men  would  thus  be  removed  from 
the  distracting  and  vulgar  contagion  of  the  town,  and 
without  any  personal  trouble  be  assured  of  economical 
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and  good  food  and  lodging,  with  more  comforts  than  they 
coud  otherwise  command — indeed  they  would  be  as  well 
accommodated  as  men  can  be.  Their  mutual  association 
would  keep  their  interests  alive,  they  would  acquire  the 
manners  of  good  fellowship,  and  be  withheld  by  social 
attractions  from  the  too  early  renunciation  of  boyhood 
for  married  life — in  which,  I  think,  they  are  better  ftted 
to  engage  at  thirty  than  at  twenty.  Moreover  in  educa * 
tion  it  is  prof  table  to  prolong  the  youthful  temper  and 
habit.  In  large  working  centres  ther  would  be  several 
of  these  hostels,  and  the  more  numerous  these  young 
student'workers  wer,  the  more  easily  would  they  com ' 
mand  the  teachers  and  opportunities  that  they  need.  The 
schools  that  would  develop  at  such  centres  would  furnish 
the  elder  married  men  with  every  facility,  without  inter > 
fering  with  their  homeAife:  and  their  attendance  at  the 
classes  and  meetings  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  scheme. 
Ther  are  details  in  such  a  college^life  which  you  coud fll 
in  better  than  I — these  would  vary  with  the  fxt  time > 
table  of  the  workings  day.  But  when  work  is  over,  surely 
we  coud  draw  a  pictur  to  outrival  Rousseau  s  Swiss 
canton!  F or  when  they  come  home,  our  young  men,  after 
they  hav  bathed  themselves  and  are  conveniently  clad,  wil 
meet  to  eat  their  supper  in  thatt  social  hilarity  which  a 
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youthful  company  always  provides,  and  which  our 
gravest  physiologists  now  understand  to  he  a  pleasur 
needful  to  promote  healthy  nutrition.  And  when  supper 
is  ended,  they  wil  not,  like  Rousseau’s  peasants,  sit  down 
afresh  to  manual  labour,  making  Noah’s  arks  and  clocks 
and  mending  chairs,  hut  will  he  free  to  indulge  in  every 
kind  of  mental  pastime.  I  see  some  of  them  with  their 
violins  going  off  to  the  orchestra,  others  hound  for  the 
museum  or  art'galleries,  others  meeting  their  teachers 
in  classes,  or  sitting  down  to  privat  study,  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  thought  of  the  world,  or  thronging 
to  a  lectur  or  debate  in  the  hall.  And  on  holidays — I 
think  you  know  here  in  Swindon  what  an  excursion  into 
the  country  means.  I  know,  loving  the  country  and 
living  in  it  as  I  do,  that  I  never  enjoy’d  it  more  than  when 
I  escaped  to  it  from  work  in  London.  And  if  N  atur  can 
giv  us  high  raptur  and  ecstasy,  then  those  for  whom  ii 
preserves  unfaded  the  freshness  of  its  charm  are  better 
off  than  they  to  whom  it  is  dull’d  by  unbroken  familiarity. 
I  believe  that  thatt  Swiss  canton  had  more  charm  for 
Rousseau  than  it  had  for  its  inhabitants. 

Now  this  provision  of  opportunities — the  etu 
riching  of  your  environment — I  take  to  be  the  most 
'material’  part  of  your  educational  reform,  since  without 
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acquaintance  with  the  things  themselves  a  man  cannot 
judge  of  their  values.  And  the  whole  business  of  edu' 
cation  is  to  lead  your  inborn  Desire  for  the  Good  on  its 
natural  path,  whereby  it  comes  to  recognize  the  true 
Good  and  Beautiful,  and  the  superiority  of  spiritual 
things  over  material 

The  language  of  the  great  teachers  and  masters  of 
wisdom  sounds  strange  indeed  to  one  who  has  not  made 
the  frst  steps.  It  speaks  from  a  height  to  which  few 
attain,  and  of  a  height  beyond,  towards  which  the  teacher 
is  himself  still  striving.  Hear  Plato:  ‘when  a  man  pro' 
ceeding  onwards  from  terrestrial  things  by  the  way  of 
right'loving,  once  comes  into  sight  of  thatt  beauty,  he  is 
not  far  from  his  goal.  And  this  is  the  right  way  wherein 
he  should  go  or  be  guided  in  his  love.  He  should  begin 
by  loving  earthly  things  for  the  sake  of  absolute  loveli' 
ness,  ascending  to  thatt  as  it  wer  by  degrees  or  steps, 
from  the  frst  to  the  second,  and  thence  to  all  fair  forms; 
and  from  fair  forms  to  fair  conduct;  and  from  fair  con ' 
duct  to  fair  principles,  until  from  fair  principles  he 
finally  arrives  at  the  ultimat  principle  of  all,  and  learns 
what  absolute  beauty  is.  This  life,  if  any  life  at  all  is 
worth  living,  is  the  life  that  a  man  should  liv.’ 

The  right  choosing  and  using  of  goods  is  wisdom. 
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'Wisdom  is  tlx  principal  thing,  therefor  get  wisdom,  and 
with  all  thou  hast  gotten  get  understanding /  t hatt  is  the 
B  ihle,  not  via  to — and  so  on  the  day  when  the  Church 
commemorates  the  mystery  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  typify’ d  in  the  old  Apostolic  vision  of  the  fery 
tongues,  tlx  prayer  is  for  t hatt  gift  of  the  Spirit,  a  right 
judgement  in  all  things. 

And  ther  is  a  had  education.  \f  learning  to  read  should 
only  kindle  a  taste  for  vulgar  newspapers  and  exciting 
fiction,  and  lead  a  man’s  mind  astray  into  shallow  philo' 
sophies  and  materialistic  views  of  life,  which  feed  his 
baser  passions  and  make  disturbance  and  discontent  in 
his  soul,  then  education  is  a  had  thing  for  him.  Hotter 
hav  none. 

1  knew  an  old  countryman  who  had  workt  hard  all 
bis  life  in  devoted  service  to  one  master  whom  he  had 
attended  as  a  child;  and  when  ( owing  to  the  democratic 
neglect  of  agricultur)  the  farming  estate  was  impoverish, 
sold  and  degraded  into  a  pie  as  ur' park,  this  man  was 
dismisstfrom  his  service  and  turn’d  out  of  his  cottage  hy 
the  new  landlord,  a  rich  upstart  from  London.  Crippled 
hy  his  long  labours,  he  spent  his  last  lonely  days  in  a 
poor  way,  as  his  little  savings  allow’d,  rohh’d  of  all 
the  comforts  which  his  industry  had  gather’d  round  his 
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old  home.  For  bis  long  life  of  bard  duty  and  inadequate 
recompense  you  would  all  of  you  style  bim  a  slave ;  yet, 
tbo'  fully  aware  of  tbe  injustice  of  bis  lot,  I  bav  never 
seen  a  more  truly  contented  man.  And  tbe  secret  of  his 
happiness  was  that  be  bad  kept  bis  soul  clean.  Education 
might  bav  widen’d  bis  outlook,  but  it  coud  scarcely  bav 
better'd  bis  nobility  and  happiness.  As  be  coud  read  I 
once  askt  bim  why  I  never  found  bim  with  a  book.  He 
reply’ d  that  be  read  sometimes  in  tbe  gospel,  but  if  he 
ever  took  up  a  newspaper  or  a  chance  book  be  always 
came  upon  something  that  be  wisbt  be  bad  not  seen.  1 
loved  chatting  with  bim,  for  bis  simple  talk  was  full  of 
philosophy.  In  thought  and  manners  be  was  a  spiritual 
man  and  a  gentleman;  superior  in  both  to  the  rich  edu > 
cated  man  who  bad  thoughtlessly  wrong’d  him. 

And  if  a  man  proceed  onwards  from  earthly  things  by 
tbe  way  of  wrong'loving,  be  may  descend  as  it  wer  by 
steps  or  degrees  from  ugly  forms  to  ugly  conduct,  and 
from  ugly  conduct  to  ugly  principles,  until  be  finally 
arrives  at  tbe  ultimat  principle  of  all  and  learns  what 
absolute  ugliness  is.  And  tbatt  is  vulgarity. 

Vulgarity — that  is  our  national  blemish  and  sin.  And 
if  I  bad  begun  my  talk  with  it  I  should  not  bav  got  very 
far  yet.  1 1  is  blindness  to  Values;  it  is  spiritual  death.  It 
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pervades  all  classes:  but  the  middle  classes  are  the  most 
deeply  infected,  and  tl>ey  stand  as  a  dense  barrier  between 
you  and  tlx  higher  education.  If  is  seen  outwardly  in 
their  manner  of  life,  their  petty  class  distinctions,  and 
uneasy  pretensions  to  be  just  a  little  better  off  than  they 
are ;  the  waste  of  their  money  in  aping  art  and  luxury, 
by  which  they  only  make  themselves  ridiculous  and 
more  uncomfortable;  their  incapacity  to  see  that  sim- 
plicity,  honesty,  and  thrift  are  fair  and  good,  while  their 
pitiful  ambitions  and  restless  affectations  arc  con  temp - 
tible.  I  hope  that  all  pretension  is  as  shocking  to  you 
as  it  must  be  familiar.  Cod  grant  that  our  present 
sorrows  and  trials  and  the  searching  of  our  hearts  may 
force  on  us  a  spiritual  distinction  of  the  true  Values  of 
life,  and  that  the  stubborn  necessities  of  thrift  may  compel 
us  to  see  the  sin  of  self-indulgence  and  the  graces  of 
simplicity.  Remember  how  it  is  because  we  hav  set  our 
Rights  so  much  above  our  Duties  that  we  are  now 
harrow’d  by  this  awful  excess  of  Duty;  and  that  it  is 
at  the  feet  of  the  idol  of  our  old  self-seeking  that  our 
dearest  are  devotedly  sacrificing  their  young  lives. 

I  must  come  to  an  end.  And  you  may  be  questioning 
whether  this  account  of  man’s  mind,  as  something  well- 
disposed  and  striving  after  good,  is  not  irreconcilable  with 
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the  phenomena  of  the  war.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  thatt 
wer  rather  true  which  one  great  school  of  thinkers  has 
asserted,  that  man  is  by  natur  bad,  and  is  only  preserved 
from  an  anarchy  of  evil  by  strong  repression,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  hav  attain’d  to  the  knowledge 
of  good  to  devote  all  their  wits  to  keeping  the  world  in 
order  by  force,  or  whatever  ingenuity  of  government  they 
can  contrive?  Well,  if  you  believe  thatt  you  may  giv  up 
all  hopes  of  democracy.  But  we  may  confrm  our  better 
belief  by  remembering  frst  that  the  German  people  are 
deceived,  and  that  the  powerful  machinery  of  a  clever 
autocracy  has  been  used  to  stimulate  their  bad  passions. 
Their  folk  are  by  natur  both  rude  of  heart  and  easily 
led;  and  they  honestly  believed  the  lie,  when  they  wer 
told  they  wer  being  invaded,  and  thatt  fear  was  fann’d 
to  stimulate  their  hatred,  in  order  to  make  them  fght 
despcratly.  The  worst  part  of  the  affair  was  the  conni > 
vance  of  their  teachers  in  the  plot;  for  thatt  would  seem 
to  discredit  education.  But  again  we  must  remember  that 
those  professors  of  wisdom  and  religion  are  not  free;  they 
are  paid  agents  of  the  Government,  and  if  they  ventur’d 
to  speak  the  truth,  would  be  clapt  into  prison.  Their 
irretrievable  and  abject  dishonour  claims  the  deepest  pity. 
From  such  methodical  militarism  and  tyranny  the  worst 
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should  be  expected;  and  all  this  has  grown  up  under  or 
alongside  of  a  sceptical  philosophy  which  impugns  the 
bases  of  human  knowledge. 

It  is  no  time  to  discuss  a  man’s  moral  principles  when 
he  is  trying  to  kill  you.  l f  the  Germans  hav  apostatized 
from  Christianity,  let  thatt  invite  us  to  look  to  our  own 
Eaith,  and  to  drive  vulgarity  from  our  Religion,  which 
it  has  nearly  destroy’d.  Thatt  is  a  task  indeed:  'to  build 
again  Jerusalem  in  England’s  green  and  pleasant  land.’ 
Thatt  is  the  work  of  Eaith;  and  since  we  are  asking 
Reason  to  guide  us  in  the  path  of  our  spiritual  desire,  let 
me  remind  you  that  Eaith  is  mainly  the  belief  in  God,  and 
that  the  existence  of  God  is  not  demonstrable  by  logic. 
It  lies  beyond.  But  Reason  wil  approve  of  a  truth  that 
she  coud  not  discover,  nor  can  we  wholly  dissociate 
Reason  from  Instinct.  Even  as  when  we  deem  ourselves 
only  to  be  reasoning,  we  yet  rely  on  unapparent  intuitions 
and  unaccountable  axioms,  so  when  against  apparent 
Reason  we  prefer  a  strong  nativ  assurance,  it  is  Reason 
that  weighs  the  value  of  thatt  assurance;  and  our  best 
Eaith  is  just  this  reasonable  trust  of  our  deeper  natur  and 
better  desires ;  to  doubt  which  wer  destructiv  of  any 
human  ideal,  and  of  Reason  itself  The  truth  which 
concerns  Eaith  is  whatever  man  goes  darkly  striving 
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after  in  spite  of  mortal  hindrance  and  doubt,  as  he  slowly 
rises  in  his  desire  for  better  and  better  things,  so  that  our 
true  Faith  wil  neither  stickle  for  formularies,  nor  re' 
nounce  mysteries.  The  idea  of  God  grows  with  our 
spiritual  growth,  and  Faith  is  exactly  as  thatt  oration  to 
the  Hebrews  styles  it,  the  substance  or  reality  of  things 
hoped  for,  which  are  ever  our  newest  desire,  not  our 
past  dream — and  the  Desire  itself  is  our  only  assurance 
and  evidence  of  those  unseen  things. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  POETRY 
An  Address 

given  to  the  Tredegar  &  District  Co'op *.  Society 
Nov.  22,  igiy 

PART  1 

I  AM  here  to  talk  about  Poetry,  and  you  little  i  bink  how 
surprised  you  ought  to  be.  I  hav  refused  many  invitations 
to  lectur  on  Poetry:  but  most  of  us  nowadays  are  doing 
what  we  most  dislike,  and  it  has  come  about  that  I  hav 
myself  chosen  the  subject. 

Let  me  explain  why  an  artist  is  unwilling  to  discourse 
on  his  own  art.  T he  fact  is  that  in  every  art  it  is  only 
the  formal  side  which  can  be  formulated;  and  thatt  is 
not  what  people  congregate  to  hear  about,  when  they 
call  for  ArtAecturs.  The  grammar  of  any  art  is  dry  and 
unintelligible  to  the  layman:  it  seems  unrelated  to  the 
magic  of  its  delight,  in  Poetry  it  is  even  deem’d  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  poet  to  betray  any  consciousness  of  such 
detail.  But,  if  you  bid  the  artist  leave  this  dull  and  solid 
ground  to  expatiate  on  Beauty,  you  invite  him  on  to  a 
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field  where  speculations  appear  to  him  fanciful  and  wu 
sound:  and  the  ventur  cannot  rashly  he  indulged  in. 

However  here  I  am;  and  1  hope  to  giv  such  a  theoretic 
view  of  the  fundamental  basis  of  P oetry  as  may  interest 
us  both,  and  justify  the  claim  of  P oetry  to  thatt  high 
place  which  is  and  always  has  been  granted  to  it  by 
almost  universal  consent  in  all  countries  and  languages. 

1m  a  little  house  which  I  rented  for  a  month  of  last 
summer  a  volume  of  Macaulay's  Essays  stood  on  the 
shelves — an  inscription  in  it  recorded  how  it  had  been 
won  by  its  owner  in  a  whist'drivc — and  I  took  it  up, 
and  read  the  greater  part  of  it.  I  fear  that  I  risk  losing 
either  your  esteem  or  your  complete  confidence,  when  I 
say  that  this  classical  work  was  almost  new  to  me.  but, 
if  I  had  never  read  much  in  it  before,  I  now  made  up  for 
past  indolence  or  prejudice;  and  I  was  taken  aback  when 
l  found  Macaulay  praising  S helley  in  these  terms: 

fWf  doubt  (he  says)  whether  any  modern  poet  has 
possessed  in  an  equal  degree  some  of  the  highest  quali' 
ties  of  the  greatest  ancient  masters.  The  words  bard 
and  Inspiration,  which  seem  so  cold  and  affected  when 
applied  to  other  modern  writers,  have  a  perfect  pro ' 
priety  when  applied  to  him.  He  was  not  an  author 
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but  a  bard.  H is  poetry  seems  not  to  have  been  an  art 

but  an  inspiration / 

it  is  this  magic  of  language,  which  won  the  wide > 
ranging  but  somewhat  uncongenial  mind  of  Macaulay, 
that  I  intend  to  explore;  and  I  shall  avoid  philosophical 
terms  and  questionable  assumptions. 

Words  the  medium  of  Poetry 

p oetry  is  an  Art, — thatt  is,  it  is  one  of  the  Tine  Arts, 
— and,  using  the  word  in  this  recognized  sense,  all  Art 
is  the  expression  of  ideas  in  some  sensuous  material  or 
medium.  And  the  ideas,  in  taking  material  forms  of 
beauty,  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  emotions  thru  the 
senses. 

Thus  the  material  or  medium,  as  it  is  call’d,  of  Sculps 
tur  is  stone  or  marble,  and  so  on;  the  medium  of  Tainting 
is  colours;  the  medium  of  Music  is  sound;  and  the 
medium  of  P oetry  is  words. 

Now  while  it  would  be  manifestly  preposterous  to 
begin  the  study  of  Sculptur  by  an  examination  of  stones, 
you  wil  admit  that  in  Tainting  a  knowledge  of  Colours 
is  less  remote,  and  is  even  a  necessary  equipment  of  the 
artist:  and  you  wil  further  grant  that  in  Music  the  study 
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of  the  sounds — i.e.  the  notes  of  tlx  scale  and  their 
mutual  relations — is  an  indispensable  preliminary.  St) 
that  in  these  three  Arts ,  if  they  are  taken  in  (bis  order, 
Sculptur,  Painting,  Music,  we  see  the  medium  in  its 
relation  to  tlx  Art  rising  step  by  step  in  significance:  and 
I  think  it  is  evident  that  in  Poetry  tlx  importance  of  tlx 
material  is  even  greater  than  it  is  in  Music;  and  the 
reason  is  very  plain. 

All  Art,  we  said,  was  the  expression  of  ideas  in  a 
sensuous  medium.  Now  Words,  the  medium  of  Poetry, 
actually  are  ideas;  whereas  neither  Stone  nor  Colour 
nor  mere  Sound  can  be  call’d  ideas,  tho’  they  seem  in 
this  order  to  make  a  gradual  approach  towards  them. 

I  hope  this  may  reconcile  you  to  tlx  method  of  inquire 
ing  into  Poetry  by  the  examination  of  Words.  1  propose 
to  consider  Words,  first  as  ideas,  secondly  as  Vocal 
Sounds. 


Words  as  Ideas 

whether  or  no  the  first  step  of  human  language  was 
to  recognize  certain  vocal  sounds  as  signs  or  symbols  of 
objects  perceived  by  the  senses,  we  must  now  in  our 
perfected  speech  admit  the  nouns  or  names  of  objects  to 
be  the  simplest  elements. 
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but  the  name  of  an  object  must  hav  a  different  mean > 
ing  to  different  persons,  according  as  they  know  more  or 
less  about  it;  and  it  must  convey  a  different  emotion  as 
they  are  differently  affected  towards  it.  And  since  know ' 
ledge  concerning  any  one  thing  is  really  of  an  inf  nit 
character —for  complete  knowledge  of  any  one  thing 
would  include  its  relations  to  everything  else,  which  is 
more  knowledge  than  any  man  may  possess — these 
words,  which  appear  so  simple  as  mere  names  of  objects, 
are,  each  one  of  them,  of  wide  capacity  of  signif  cation; 
and  pass  from  being  names  of  defnit  objects  to  being 
names  of  various  and  indefnit  ideas  or  conceptions  of 
things. 

\t  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  name  from  being  the  name 
of  an  idea;  and  ( unless  we  make  the  doubtful  exception 
of  certain  abstract  ideas )  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  idea 
always  similar  and  defnit. 

1 1  is  really  a  matter  for  wonder  how  rational  inter ' 
course  thru’  the  medium  of  language  can  be  so  complete 
and  easy  as  it  is,  when  the  ideas  convey’d  by  the  words 
are  so  different  in  each  person.  And  yet  in  common  talk 
and  the  ordinary  business  of  life  we  fnd  little  inconvenw 
ence  from  the  discrepancy  of  our  ideas,  and  usually  dis' 
regard  it.  A  man  who  wants  to  go  from  London  to 
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Manchester ,  and  is  inform'd  that  his  train  wil  leave 
Huston  at  10  a.m .,  and  arrive  at  Manchester  about  3p.m., 
has  no  occasion  to  trouble  himself  because  his  infor > 
mant’s  idea  of  Manchester  is  totally  dissimilar  to  his 
own.  We  need  not  labour  this  point.  All  our  practical 
life  is  carried  on  in  this  way,  and  whether  a  man  speak 
or  write,  we  say  that  he  speaks  or  writes  well,  according 
as  his  meaning  is  plain,  his  ideas  clear,  and  his  language 
unambiguous.  And  this  current  speech,  which  is  a  most 
claborat  instrument,— for  it  has  symbols  not  only  for  all 
the  objects  of  the  senses,  but  for  actions  and  emotions, 
and  the  subtlest  notions  of  our  intellect,  and  no  less  for 
their  relations  to  each  other — is  accommodated  by  delicat 
self'adjustment  to  the  practical  needs  of  life,  and  has 
been  further  elaborated  by  Reason  to  become  the  suffi ' 
cient  apparatus  for  all  our  business,  politics,  science, 
history,  and  law,  and  whatever  else  is  concern’d  with 
human  affairs;  and  thru’  printing  it  has  become  the 
indestructible  storehouse  of  human  knowledge.  So  that 
one  may  well  inquire  what  more  coud  be  desired  or 
expected  of  it;  and  it  is  common  to  fnd  that  practical 
folk  call  Poetry  'tosh’,  and  maintain  that  if  you  hav 
anything  to  say,  it  is  best  to  say  it  as  simply  as  possible. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  blessed  memory,  wrote  a  book 
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on  the  chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms:  and  the  first 
words  of  his  introduction  are  these: 

‘The  creek  Antiquities  are  full  of  Poetical  fictions, 
because  the  Greeks  wrote  nothing  in  prose  before  the 
conquest  of  Asia  by  Cyrus  the  Persian.  Then  pherc' 
cydes  Scyrius  and  Cadmus  Milesius  introduced  the 
writing  in  prose.’ 

Now  whatever  appreciation  or  respect  Newton  may 
hav  had  for  the  Iliad,  he  is  complaining  that  it  was  of 
no  use  to  him  as  a  scientific  historian ,  and  I  imagin  him 
asking  why  those  old  poets  coud  not  tell  us  plainly  what 
they  really  knew,  instead  of  inventing  ‘ irrelevant  false 
fancies’  about  the  Cods,  and  things  that  never  wer ? 

The  opposition  which  he  implies  between  Poetry  and 
Prose  cannot  be  absolutely  insisted  on:  but  we  may  take 
him  to  witness  that  Poetry  has  a  field  of  its  own,  which 
is  repudiated  by  Science  as  well  as  by  C ommon^sense. 
The  distinction  is  very  real.  The  claim  of  prose  is 
obviously  high,  and  I  coud  say  more  to  exalt  it:  what 
I  hav  to  say  wil  come  later. 

Insufficiency  of  Philosophy  and  Science 
And  here  I  would  remind  you  of  something  which 
amid  the  routine  and  practical  concerns  of  life  we  are  apt 
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to  lose  sight  of, — and  thatt  is  tire  incomplete  and  insuffi ' 
cient  character  of  our  best  knowledge.  I  do  not  mean 
those  individual  differences  that  I  hav  spoken  of  nor 
thatt  limitation  which  each  one  of  us  must  feel  if  we 
compare  ourselves  with  the  wisest:  but, — take  the  wisest 
man  on  earth,  or  all  the  wisest  that  hav  ever  liv’d,  the 
one  thing  that  they  agree  about  is  that  the  human  intel' 
lect  is  incapable  of  solving  the  profounder  problems  of 
life,  with  which  we  arc  faced  when  we  begin  to  think.' 

I  am  saying  nothing  derogatory  of  science  and  philo » 
sophy,  nor  need  one  be  in  any  sense  a  sceptic  in  affirming 
that  our  highest  efforts  of  intellect  do  not  inform  us  even 
on  thatt  primary  interest  of  all,  namely  for  what  purpos 
mankind  exists  on  the  earth,  nor  whether  ther  be  any 
such  purpos.  The  so'call’d  Laws  of  Natur,  which  we 
imagin  to  rule  us,  arc  but  the  latest  improvements  of  our 
own  most  satisfactory  guesses  concerning  the  physical 
order  of  the  universe:  and  when  we  ask  how  it  is  that 
our  material  bodies  are  able  to  be  conscious  of  themselves, 
and  to  think,  not  only  hav  we  no  answer,  but  we  cannot 
imagin  any  kind  of  possible  explanation. 

Man  does  not  know,  and  maybe  never  wil  know 
what  he  is.  Let  me  quote  the  utterance  of  the  good ' 

1  See  note  on  p.  238. 
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hearted  atheist  in  Anatole  France’s  recent  novel.  He 
speaks  frankly  and  typically  as  a  convinced  scientist,  thus: 

'Nature,  my  only  mistress  and  my  sole  teacher, 
has  never  given  me  any  sign  that  she  would  have  me 
think  the  life  of  a  man  to  he  of  any  value:  on  the 
contrary  she  informs  me  by  all  manner  of  indications 
that  it  is  of  no  account  whatever.  The  one  fnal  cause 
of  all  living  creatures  seems  to  be  that  they  should  be 
the  food  of  other  living  creatures,  who  are  themselves 

destined  to  the  same  end.  Murder  has  her  sanction _ 

And  yet  I  must  confess  that  there  is  something  rebel ' 
lions  in  my  instinct;  for  I  do  not  like  to  see  bhodflow: 
and  that  is  a  weakness  from  which  all  my  philo ' 
sophy  has  never  been  able  to  wean  me ! 

He  cannot  reconcile  his  better  human  feelings  with  his 
Epicurean  science. 

How  does  the  brag  of  scientific  learning,  the  vaunt  of 
its  scrupulous  well'inform’d  prose  look  now?  Does  it 
not  seem  that  in  trying  to  make  our  ideas  definit  we  are 
confning  ourselves  to  a  method  which  refuses  to  deal 
with  the  mysteries  of  life?  and  is  driven  to  thatt  refusal 
not  because  it  can  deny  the  mysteries,  but  only  because 
it  can  make  nothing  of  them?  Are  we  not  building  up 
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our  language  into  something  of  a  prison  house?  And  is 
it  not  just  because  they  hav  never  done  this,  that  un' 
taught  men  are  often  more  contented  and  at  home  in  the 
world,  far  more  like  the  ideal  ‘wise  man  than  the  best 
instructed  men  of  science? 

Charles  Darwin  in  his  early  book  on  the  voyage  of 
the  Beagle  quotes  from  Shelley’s  metaphysical  poem 
Mont  Blanc:  and  in  his  autobiography  he  writes: 

‘Up  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  beyond  it,  P oetry  of 
many  kinds,  such  as  the  works  of  Milton,  Cray, 
Byron,  Wordsworth  and  S helley  gave  me  great  plea ' 
sure,  and  even  as  a  schoolboy  I  took  intense  delight 
in  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  But  now  for  many  years  I  cannot 
endure  to  read  a  line  of  Poetry.  I  have  tried  lately  to 
read  Shakespeare,  and  found  it  so  intolerably  dull  that 
it  nauseated  me.  ...  My  mind  seems  to  have  become 
a  kind  of  machine  for  grinding  general  laws  out  of  a 
large  collection  of  facts.’ 

He  regretted  this,  and  said  that  if  he  had  to  liv  his  life 
again,  he  would  try  to  keep  the  poetic  side  of  his  mind  alive. 

why  did  Darwin  lose  his  interest  in  poetry?  And 
why  was  he  right  in  judging  that  his  mental  life  had 
become  poorer  by  the  loss?  His  almost  bitterly  scornful 
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description  of  bis  state  shows  that  he  meant  {even  if  not 
quite  consciously )  something  more  than  that  he  had  lost 
what  his  memory  told  him  was  a  source  of  keen  pleasur. 

It  is  difficult  to  quiet  a  suspicion  that  the  natural  in ' 
defnit  quality  of  our  ideas  may  be  a  healthy  condition ; 
and  that  the  key  to  the  mysteries  of  life,  which  is  with ' 
held  from  philosophical  exactitudes,  may  lie  in  thatt 
very  condition  of  our  thought  which  Reason  rejects  as 
unseizable  and  delusiv. 

Account  of  Concepts 

Suppose  we  look  into  our  minds,  and  try  to  see  these 
ideas  at  home,  and  pictur  to  ourselves  the  manner  of  their 
behaviour.  This  may  seem  a  difficult  task.  I  wil  read 
a  passage  from  a  living  writer  which  I  think  illuminating, 
it  must  of  course  be  a  visual  pictur,  and  therefor  a  clumsy 
translation  into  solids,  but  thatt  is  unavoidable. 

it  needs  some  introduction.  Consider  then  by  what 
gradual  stages  an  idea  is  form'd  in  the  mind.  Ther  is 
a  familiar  example  in  the  word  father,  which  is  very 
commonly  misapply’ d  by  children  to  all  grown-up  men.1 

1  The  first  arising  ofi  the  identification  ofi  tlx  parent  with  a  special  sound 
or  name  are  very  hazy,  and  I  should  mistrust  any  general  statement.  The 
mere  bubblings  and  babblings  ofi  tlx  itfiant  mouth,  ma'tna  and  pa'pa,  are 
taken  up  and  with  varying  success  appropriated  by  tlx  parents,  who  may 
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T  bis  mistake  is  corrected,  and  the  conception  of  father 
gradually  clears  itself,  hut  cannot  be  completed  until  the 
child  is  himself  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  has  himself 
become  a  father.  For  tho'  as  a  bachelor  he  may  hav  a 
very  true  conception  of  fatherhood,  it  must  yet  be  ini' 
perfect,  because  emotions  only  imagin’d  are  not  the  same 
as  emotions  actually  felt,  and  these,  when  they  come,  wil 
add  a  new  experience.  And  you  must  note  that  all,  or 
almost  all  our  natural  ideas  are  colour’d  or  warm’d  with 
emotion.  It  was  absence  of  this  indefnit  blur  in  Peter 
Bell’s  understanding  that  Wordsworth  so  deplored  when 
he  wrote  the  famous  lines, 

A  primrose  by  a  river’s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more. 

often  be  deceived.  T be  word  father  comes  later,  when  tlx  child  may  be 
supposed  to  hav  labels  for  objects.  Bwf  the  identification  of  tlx  father  is  no 
doubt  very  different  in  different  children,  not  only  from  tlx  great  difference 
in  their  actual  contact  and  experience,  but  also  because  (as  I  know  from 
observation )  children  come  at  mental  proficiency  in  quite  different  ways: 
some  are  born  thinking,  some  hav  difficulty  in  learning  to  think. 

T he  name  for  the  father  must  in  all  cases  come  to  tlx  child  only  in 
connexion  with  bis  father.  1 f  lx  had  no  fatlxr  living  he  would  not  hear 
the  name:  if  his  father  wer  a  white,  and  all  otlxr  men  that  he  saw  wer 
blacks,  then  be  would  probably  not  extend  its  application. 
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I  will  strengthen  our  illustration  with  another  example, 
a  child  on  first  hearing  a  church  organ. — Contrast  the 
vague  wonder  in  his  mind  with  his  ideas  and  feelings  when 
he  has  become  an  accomplisht  organist  or  organ'builder. 

These  ideas  in  the  mind ,  of  which  words  are  the  symbols, 
are  call’d  concepts.  We  may  use  thatt  name. 

N ow  my  author  compares  a  concept  in  the  mind 
to  a  precious  stone,  say  a  diamond,  and  the  first  state  of 
the  concept  father  or  organ  in  the  child’s  mind  wil 
be  like  the  rough  diamond,  as  it  comes  from  the  pit.  He 
compares  its  growth  to  the  change  which  comes  over  the 
diamond  under  the  hand  of  the  expert  geni'cutter;  who 
transforms  it  into  a  brilliant  jewel  with  many  structural 
facets,  which  refiecl  and  refract  all  the  light  that  falls 
on  them. 

I  can  now  giv  you  his  pictur. 

‘Let  us  suppose  (he  writes )  that  our  minds  contain 
large  numbers  of  such  myriad'sided  and  many ' 
coloured  jewels,  grouped  together  in  various  ways 
and  forms;  and  then  that  light  flashes  through  this 
grouped  mass,  darting  into  and  through  and  between 
the  several  jewels.  And  further  let  us  imagine  that 
simultaneously  with  this  flashing  movement  of  the 
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light  through  and  between  these  myriad'sided  jewels, 
there  is  also  a  stir  and  reshaping  of  the  jewels  them ' 
selves;  a  change  of  form  by  which  they  acquire  new 
facets  and  a  movement  which  brings  them  ever  into 
new  relations  with  one  another,  but  again  ft  ting 
closely  together,  joining  themselves  into  new  combina ' 
tions  of  form  and  colour ,  linking  themselves  into  new 
and  ever'changing  clusters.  The  movement  of  the 
light  into  and  through  and  between  the  jewels ,  and  the 
simultaneous  change  and  remodelling  and  regrouping 
of  the  jewels  themselves , — the  two  latter  movements 
often  caused  by  the  former , — may  serve  us for  an  image 
of  what  we  call  Thought , — the  miracle  or  alchemy  of 
Thought.  And  the  jewels ,  which  tumble  apart  and  re' 
form  themselves  into  new  and  ever'changing  harmo ' 
nious  combinations  and  clusters,  are  Concepts,  and  the 
light  which  fashes  through  and  between  them,  and  is 
often  the  cause  of  their  movement  and  change  of  group' 
ing,  is  the  stream  of  new  percepts  (or  perceptions), 
which  the  mind  is  unceasingly  acquiring  from  the  sense' 
data  furnished  by  the  nerves  and  sense  organs.’1 

1  This  quotation  is  shorten’d  and  simplify’d from  the  original  to  adapt  it 
to  oral  communication.  The  author,  Mr.  Campion,  had  sent  me  tlse  proofs 
of  an  essay  not  yet  publisht. 
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I  think  this  image  of  great  value,  and  we  may  use  its 
defnit  terms  as  a  common  basis  of  phraseology  in  this 
difficult  subject,  so  that  we  can  talk  of  it  with  the  con' 
fdence  of  mutual  understanding. 

T her  are  several  remarks  to  make, 
first,  You  see  that  the  flashing  light,  which  disturbs 
the  jewels  and  causes  their  growth  and  regrouping,  is  the 
fresh  experience  of  our  senses.  Our  senses,  while  we 
are  awake,  are  continuously  supplying  us  with  fresh 
material:  and  it  is  chiefly  in  this  way  that  we  learn, 
correcting  our  concepts  by  new  experience. 

secondly,  That  tlrse  concepts,  lying  stored  in  our 
minds ,  are  not  all  of  them  in  thatt  part  of  the  mind 
which  we  can  get  at  when  we  choose.  The  place  where 
they  are  supposed  to  dwell  is  very  deep,  and  the  depths 
of  it  are  almost  altogether  out  of  our  reach.  The  strange 
tricks  that  Memory  plays  us  show  that  ther  are  many 
things  in  our  minds  which  we  cannot  call  up  at  will: 
and  it  is  certain  that  ther  are  many  which  we  never 
bring  into  consciousness  at  all. 

Thirdly,  That  the  fresh  experience  of  the  senses, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  the  main  agent  in  stimulating 
the  concepts,  need  not  be  a  conscious  experience.  A 
sight  or  sound  may  pass  from  the  eye  or  ear  into 
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the  brain,  and  do  its  work  in  the  mind,  without  our 
observing  (i.e.  being  conscious)  that  any  virtue  has  passt 
into  us. 

Fourthly,  That  these  concepts  hav  a  spontaneous  life 
and  growth  of  their  own;  and  in  this  respect  are  more 
like  a  crowd  of  men  in  a  marketplace,  talking  together 
in  twos  and  threes,  shifting  about  at  will,  and  grouping 
themselves  differently  for  different  purposes;  gathering 
information,  hailing  and  calling  to  each  other,  as  one  man 
sees  a  creditor  to  whom  he  has  promis’d  payment, 
another  an  acquaintance  to  whom  he  would  sell  some > 
thing:  a  scene  of  confusion  where  every  one  is  activ  and 
intent  on  his  own  affairs,  yet  busily  working  out  the 
common  industry  of  the  market. 

Markets  differ  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country: 
and  people  differ  in  nothing  more  than  in  respect  both  of 
the  quality  and  activity  of  the  concepts  in  the  subcon ' 
scions  region  of  their  minds. 

A  genius  is  a  man  whose  mind  has  most  of  a  right 
spontaneous  activity  of  the  concepts  among  them ' 
selves. 

T his  spontaneous  activity  within  the  mind  is  a  defnit 
fact  of  life:  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  evidence 
that  we  hav  of  the  Reality  of  Truth. 
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Poetic  use  of  Concepts 

Now  Poetry,  when  it  is  performing  its  essential  June > 
tion,  and  thereby  provoking  censur  from  Newton,  and 
nausea  in  Darwin,  uses  our  conceptions  in  their  natural 
condition,  it  neither  trims  them  nor  rationalizes  them / 
]ts  art  is  to  represent  these  spontaneous  conjunctions 
of  concepts,  as  they  affect  the  imagination.  And  it  was 
no  doubt  this  that  aroused  the  admiration  of  Macaulay. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  reading, 

On  a  poet’s  lips  I  slept 
Dreaming  like  a  love'adept 
\n  the  sound  his  breathing  kept ; 

Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses, 

Put  feeds  on  the  aerial  kisses 

of  shapes  that  haunt  thought’s  wildernesses. 

He  will  watch  from  dawn  till  gloom 
The  lake'reficctcd  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy'bloom, 

Nor  heed  nor  see  what  things  they  be; 

But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 

Nurselings  of  immortality. 
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The  value  of  this  spontaneous  imagination  varies  much. 
Im  William  Blake  it  often  seems  like  insanity:  and  true 
insanity  is  now  attributed  by  experts  to  subconscious 
aberration,  to  a  sort  of  mutiny  of  the  concepts, — on  a 
theory  that  would  imply  that  the  men  in  the  market' 
place  combine  together  in  secret  associations  for  evil 
purposes. 

On  the  other  hand  this  inspiration  is  sometimes  wholly 
expended  in  making  vivid  emotional  picturs  of  scientific 
or  rational  ideas,  and  its  magic  then  lies  in  the  imagery 
which  satisfies  even  without  interpretation.  1 1 goes  home, 
as  we  say ;  and  is  accepted  as  easily  and  naturally  as  it 
was  created. 

Thus,  when  Keats  is  speaking  of  the  riddle  of  our  life, 
his  lines  are: 

S top  and  consider!  \jfe  is  but  a  day; 

A  fragile  dewdrop  on  its  perilous  way 
from  a  tree’s  summit;  a  poor  Indian’s  sleep 
while  his  boat  hastens  to  the  monstrous  steep 
of  Montmorenci.  why  so  sad  a  moan ? 

Life  is  the  rose’s  hope  while  yet  unblown; 

The  reading  of  an  ever'changing  tale; 

The  light  uplifting  of  a  maiden’s  veil; 
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A  pigeon  tumbling  in  clear  summer  air; 

A  laughing  schoolboy,  without  grief  or  care, 

Riding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm. 

H ere  are  six  different  views  of  life,  which  translated 
into  prose  would  be:  frst  an  atomic  movement  in  a 
general  flux;  then  a  dream  on  the  brink  of  destruction; 
then  a  budding  hope;  then  an  intellectual  distraction; 
then  an  ecstatic  glimpse  of  beauty;  and  lastly  an  instinct 
tiv  animal  pleasur. 

Different  ways  of  using  the  Concepts 

At  this  point  I  imagin  an  objector  saying  to  me,  'you 
'hav  proved  too  much.  1 f  you  hav  truly  described  the 
'behaviour  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  then  ther  can  be  no 
'escape  from  it.  All  our  thought  must  be  more  or  less 
'subject  to  this  shifty  and  uncertain  quality  of  our  ideas, 
'and  to  their  spontaneous  uncontrollable  behaviour ! 

And  this  is  no  doubt  true.  No  absolute  line  can  be 
drawn.  You  will  remember  that  I  said  a  genius  was  a 
man  whose  mind  was  unusually  rich  and  activ  in  spon » 
taneous  thought:  and  thatt  is  as  true  in  science  as  in  art. 
A  new  law  in  mathematics  or  physics  is  just  as  much 
a  bit  of  subconscious  insight  as  is  a  composition  in  music 
by  Mozart. 
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Lines  of  distinction  may  however  be  drawn;  thus — 
These  concepts  as  we  hav  pictur’d  them  can  be  regarded 
either  in  their  definit  or  in  their  indefnit  aspects:  thatt  is, 
we  may  take  them  with  all  their  multiple  facets  or  con' 
fused  iridescent  fringes,  varying  in  different  minds;  or 
we  may  shear  them,  and  pay  attention  only  to  thatt  part 
of  them  that  we  think  we  best  understand  and  mostly 
agree  about.  And  ther  seem  to  be  mainly  three  ways  of 
using  them. 

To  take  a  simple  example,  the  Concept  man.  Wf 
agreed  that  no  one  defnitly  and  sufficiently  knows  what 
man  is;  but  thatt  does  not  in  any  way  hamper  our  con ' 
versation,  altho’  we  may  be  aware  that  we  are  talking 
with  a  person  who  has  a  very  different  conception  of  man 
from  our  own;  as  in  the  French  story  that  I  quoted, 
where  the  old  atheist  converses  with  the  priest.  They 
both  fully  recognize  and  even  compare  their  differences: 
and  in  daily  intercourse  such  differences  are  assumed  and 
allow’d  for.  And  this  is  our  way  in  the  common  convert 
sation  of  social  life. 

But  in  Science  man  has  a  defnit  meaning;  and  altho ’ 
he  is  recognized  to  be  a  thinking  animal,  who  is  liable  to 
very  unscientific  opinions  concerning  himself,  and  is  sub' 
ject  to  their  effects  on  his  conduct, — which  may  even 
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justify  a  branch  of  philosophy  being  devoted  to  their 
manifestations — yet  in  no  other  way  is  science  con > 
cernd  with  these  ideas  at  all. 

but  Poetry,  cn  the  other  hand,  tho‘  it  embraces  all 
possible  aspects,  and  the  scientific  among  these,  builds  its 
temple  preferably  with  the  untrimmd  stone,  or — to  take 
Shelley’s  metaphor — it  is  in  ' thought’s  wildernesses ’ 
that  the  poet finds  the  home  of  his  imagination.  And  thus 
he  can  write  of  man; 

Man  one  harmonious  soul  of  many  a  soul, 
whose  nature  is  its  own  divine  control, 

Where  all  things  flow  to  all,  as  rivers  to  the  sea; 
Familiar  acts  are  beautiful  through  love; 

Labour,  and  pain,  and  grief,  in  life’s  green  grove 
Sport  like  tame  beasts,  none  knew  how  gentle  they 
could  be! 

His  will,  with  all  mean  passions,  bad  delights, 

And  selfish  cares,  its  trembling  satellites, 

A  spirit  ill  to  guide,  but  mighty  to  obey, 
is  as  a  tempest'' winged  ship,  whose  helm 
Love  rules,  thru’  waves  which  dare  not  over ' 
whelm, 

Forcing  life’s  wildest  shores  to  own  its  sovereign  sway. 
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All  things  confess  his  strength.  Thru  the  cold  mass 
Of  marble  and  of  colour  his  dreams  pass; 

Bright  threads  whence  mothers  weave  the  robes  their 
children  wear; 

Language  is  a  perpetual  Orphic  song. 

Which  rules  with  Daedal  harmony  a  throng 
of  thoughts  and  forms,  which  else  senseless  and 
shapeless  were. 

T his  wild  passage  incidentally  enforces  a  good  many 
of  my  previous  remarks.  But  now  hear  a  scientist ' seek ' 
ing  to  disclose  the  bleak  anatomy  of  existence’: 

fT he  powers,  or  faculties  of  all  kinds  of  living 
matter,  diverse  as  they  may  be  in  degree,  are  all  subs  tan' 
tially  similar  in  kind. . . .  Either  they  are  immediately 
directed  towards  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
the  body,  or  they  effect  transitory  changes  in  the  rela' 
five  position  of  parts  of  the  body,  or  they  tend  towards 
the  continuance  of  the  species.  .  .  .  But  the  difference 
between  the  powers  of  the  lowest  animal,  and  those 
of  the  highest,  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  and  de' 
pends  (as  Milne'Edwards  long  ago  so  well  pointed 
out )  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour  is  carried  out  in  the  living  economy.’ 
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These  illustrations  must  suffice  to  exhibit  the  ex' 
tremely  different  effects  of  the  extreme  methods:  but 
Huxley  would  no  doubt  reassure  us  that  it  was  ' a  differ'  • 
ence  of  degree  and  not  of  kind  as  Milne 'Edwards  long  ago 
so  well  pointed  out’ ,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  fnd 
the  poetic  quality  of  imagination  constantly  enlivening  our 
conversation ,  and  making  the  beauties  of  the  best  prose. 

So  much  then  for  the  poetic  treatment  of  words  as 
ideas:  and  now  if  we  come  to  consider  words  as  vocal 
sounds ,  we  shall  be  engaged  in  even  more  formal  ques' 
tions,  of  the  dullness  of  which  I  hav  warn’d  you.  But 
I  wil  take  only  such  fundamental  principles  as  I  may 
expect  to  interest  you,  and  satisfy  at  the  same  time  my 
object  in  showing  that  the  form  of  poetry  is  no  more 
arbitrary  than  the  sense. 

Words  as  Vocal  Sounds 

1/  is  somewhat  of  an  artificial  break  that  I  am  making 
here  by  thus  separating  the  treatment  of  words  as  ideas 
from  their  treatment  as  sounds, for  theris  a  very  close  and 
real  connexion.  The  same  impulse  which  prompts  us  to 
express  our  delight  in  the  beauty  of  certain  emotions, 
and  of  the  images  in  which  we  clothe  them,  also  prompts 
us  to  make  the  expression  beautiful  in  sound.  Even  when 
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ther  is  no  conscious  art,  the  very  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  the  thought  wil  tend  to  produce  a  sympathetic  corrc' 
sponding  beauty  in  the  language.  And  immediatly  that 
any  consciousness  of  this  arises,  we  fnd  ourselves  con' 
sciously  inventing  beautiful  forms:  and  this  is  conscious 
art.  Man  is  by  N atur  an  artist.  The  earliest  relics  of 
his  draftsmanship  date  back  to  a  time  when  he  probably 
had  but  the  first  rudiments  of  speech;  and,  as  his  speech 
develop’d,  he  was  bound  to  take  an  aesthetic  view  of  it,  tbatt 
is,  to  be  more  pleased  with  some  sounds  than  with  others. 

Among  all  the  means  of  beautifying  speech,  Rhythm 
stands  out  apart:  and  the  first  question  that  an  inquirer 
wil  ask  about  poetic  form  wil  be  this:  why  is  poetry 
written  in  metres?  Lf  metre  natural  to  it,  or  is  it  a  mere 
convention  and  dispensable? 

Rhythm  of  Words 

Rhythm  is  a  difficult  subject,  and  we  must  be  content 
to  let  it  pass.  The  basis  of  our  feeling  for  rhythm  is  prob' 
ably  the  comfortable  satisfaction  of  easy  and  graceful 
muscular  motion ;  and  if  you  wish  for  an  idea  of  rhythm 
you  should  train  your  feelings  to  follow  the  movements 
of  a  fine  skater  or  a  good  dancer. 

Speech'rbytbm  is  infinit.  Well' written  prose  is  as 
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rhythmical  as  verse,  and  in  both  prose  and  verse  the 
rhythms  should  be  congenial  to  the  sense.  The  difference 
between  the  rhythms  of  prose  and  verse  is  this,  that  poetry 
selects  certain  rhythms  and  makes  systems  of  them,  and 
these  repeat  themselves:  and  this  is  metre,  whereas  the 
rule  for  rhythm  in  well-constructed  prose  is  to  avoid 
appearance  of  artifice;  so  that  the  rhythms  must  not 
appear  to  repeat  themselves;  or  if  they  are  repeated  for 
any  emotional  or  logical  effect,  they  should  not  appear 
to  make  verses.  This  condition  may  be  most  simply 
stated  by  saying  that  metrical  verse  is  forbidden  in  prose, 
with  this  one  exception  the  rhythms  of  prose  are  quite 
free:  and  this  freedom  from  constraint  causes  the  best 
prose  to  be,  in  its  rhythmic  quality,  superior  to  a  poorly 
constructed  poem,  where  the  repetition  of  the  metre  has 
often  enough  no  relation  to  the  meaning,  and  only  serves 
to  hamper  the  diction;  as  you  can  see  by  comparing  the 
metrical  version  of  a  Psalm — even  tho  Milton  wrote  it 
— with  the  prose  in  the  Prayer-book. 

Ther  is  a  fine  hymn  by  Isaac  Watts,  'o  Cod,  our 
help  in  ages  past’,  frequently  sung  in  our  churches,  which 
in  ears  familiar  with  Coverdale’s  prose  version  of  the 
original  Psalm  xc  sounds  futile  and  feeble,  and  almost 
insincere  in  its  decadent  artificiality. 
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W  hen  words  are  merely  strung  together  so  as  to  ft 
into  a  poetic  metre,  much  more  of  the  possible  beauty  of 
rhythmic  speech  is  sacrificed  than  can  be  gain’d  by  the 
rhyme  and  prescribed  cadences  that  please  a  common  ear. 

But  the  poets  of  the  world,  in  their  purpos  of  making 
speech  beautiful,  chose  to  set  it  out  in  metres:  why  then 
did  they  so?  why  should  poetry  hav  confined  itself  to 
metres? 

This  very  natural  inquiry  may  be  honestly  satisfy’d  by 
an  appeal  to  the  stupendous  results  attain’d  by  the  great 
poetic  metres.  The  examination  of  these  being  out  of  the 
question,  I  wil  read  three  examples  of  English  blank 
verse. 

F irst  Shakespeare;  this  is  how  the  somewhat  footy 
little  artist  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  can  talk: 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

Creep  in  our  ears:  soft  stillness  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  J  essica:  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 

There ’s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
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Still  quiring  to  the  young^eyed  cherubins. 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls: 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Now  Milton;  the  Attendant  Spirit  in  Comus  intro' 
duces  himself. 

before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  Court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphear’d 
I/i  Regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  Air, 

Above  the  smoke  and  stirr  of  this  dim  spot, 
which  men  call  Earth,  and  with  low'thoughted  care 
Confin’d,  and  pester’d  in  this  pinfiold  here, 

Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail,  and  feverish  being 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  Vertue  gives 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  Servants 
Amongst  the  enthron’d  Cods  on  Sainted  seats. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  Golden  Key 
That  opes  the  Palace  of  Eternity: 

To  such  my  errand  is,  and  but  for  such, 

I  would  not  soil  these  pure  Ambrosial  weeds, 

With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  S in'worn  mould. 
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Now  S belley,  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  talks  with 
Vrometheus. 

Ere  Babylon  was  dust, 

The  Magus  Zoroaster,  my  dead  child, 

Met  his  own  image  walking  in  the  garden. 

That  apparition,  sole  of  men,  he  saw. 

For  know  there  arc  two  worlds  of  life  and  death: 
One,  that  which  thou  bcholdcst ;  but  the  other 
is  underneath  the  grave,  where  do  inhabit 
The  shadows  of  all  forms  that  think  and  live 
Till  death  unite  them,  and  they  part  no  more: 
Dreams  and  the  light  imaginings  of  men, 

And  all  that  faith  creates  or  love  desires. 

Terrible,  strange,  sublime  and  beauteous  shapes. 
There  thou  art,  and  dost  hang,  a  writhing  shade, 

*. Mid  whirlwind'peopled  mountains:  all  the  gods 
Are  there,  and  all  the  powers  of  nameless  worlds, 
Vast,  sceptred  phantoms:  heroes,  men  and  beasts ; 
And  Demogorgon,  a  tremendous  gloom. 

These  passages  are  in  the  most  prosaic  of  all  our 
English  metres,  and  tho’  it  has  no  rhyme  to  mark  its 
periods,  yet  the  metrical  unit  is  so  ejfectiv  and  convincing 
that  one  cannot  intagin  it  to  be  wrong  in  principle. 
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T he  common  explanation  of  the  metrical  charm  is,  I 
believe,  the  love  of  patterns,  and  it  is  true  that  metrical 
poems  can  all  be  well  consider’d  as  word'patterns;  ther 
are  certain  stanza-forms  in  which  the  pattern  is  very 
obtrusiv:  yet  I  prefer  to  take  a  somewhat  wider  principle 
for  basis. 

first,  all  artistic  beauty  exhibits  a  mastery,  a  triumph 
of  grace:  and  this  implies  a  difficulty  overcome,— for  no 
mastery  of  grace  can  appear  in  the  doing  of  whatever  you 
suppose  any  man  coud  do  with  equal  ease  if  he  chose. 
And  since  in  a  perfect  work  ( music  perhaps  provides  the 
best  examples )  all  difficulty  is  so  master’d  that  it  entirely 
disappears,  and  would  not  be  thence  inferr’d, — it  is 
necessary  that  for  general  appreciation  ther  should  be 
some  recognition  or  consciousness  of  the  formal  condi - 
lions,  in  which  the  difficulty  is  implicit.  And  thus  one 
of  the  uses  of  second-rate  works  of  art  is  that  they  reveal 
and  remind  us  of  the  material  obstacles. 

Now  the  limitation  of  metre  is  of  a  kind  which  par¬ 
ticularly  satisfies  the  conditions  just  described:  because  it 
offers  a  form  which  the  hearers  recognize  and  desire,  and 
by  its  recurrence  keeps  it  steadily  in  view.  Its  practical 
working  may  be  seen  in  the  unpopularity  of  poems  that 
are  written  in  unrecognized  metres,  and  the  favour  shown 
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to  welUestablisht forms  by  the  average  reader.  H is pleasur 
is  in  some  proportion  to  bis  appreciation  of  the  problem. 

Secondly ,  a  great  deal  of  our  pleasur  in  beauty, 
whether  natural  or  artistic,  depends  on  slight  variations 
of  a  def  nit  form,  fancy  if  all  roses  wcr  as  similar  in 
shape  as  all  equilateral  triangles!  The  fundaniental 
motiv  of  this  pleasur  may  be  described  as  a  balance  be ' 
tween  the  expected  and  the  unexpected — the  expected 
being  a  sedativ  soothing  lulling  principle,  and  the  un ' 
expected  a  stimulating  awakening  principle.  Tot)  much 
of  the  type  would  be  tedious,  too  much  of  the  unexpected 
would  worry.  The  unexpected  stimulates  the  conscious ' 
ness,  but  you  must  also  be  conscious  of  the  type.  Or 
this  balance  may  be  regarded  as  a  strife  between  two 
things,  the  fixt  type  and  the  freedom  of  the  variations: 
and  metre  givs  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  this  kind 
of  play,  which  is  really  comparable  to  Natur’s,  for  no 
two  lines  of  a  poem  are  exactly  alike:  they  differ  much 
as  do  the  leaves  of  a  tree:  and  a  pleasur  arises  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  normal  rhythm  ( the  type )  beneath  the 
varieties  which  the  poet  delights  to  extend  and  elaborate: 
his  skill  in  this  sort  of  embroidery  being  to  push  its  dis' 
guises  as  far  as  he  dare  without  breaking  away  from  the 
type. 
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T he  ancient  Creeks  wer  as  pre-eminent  in  scientific 
thought  as  they  wer  in  art,  and  since  their  early  poetry 
stil  maintains  its  pre-eminence  we  are  scarcely  in  a 
position  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  metrical  prin¬ 
ciples  which  we  hav  inherited  from  them.  1 /  any  man 
should  ever  invent  a  form  superior  to  metre,  the  world 
would  he  much  indebted  to  him;  but  we  can  hardly 
imagin  it,  and  may  therefor  take  metre  as  a  necessity  of 
the  conditions  and  justify’d  by  results. 

Diction 

I  hope  by  such  considerations  to  hav  demonstrated 
the  propriety  and  almost  the  necessity  of  the  metrical 
form  of  poetry.  The  other  beauties  of  speech  can  be 
groupt  under  Diction. 

However  spontaneously  the  perfect  poem  may  spring 
up  in  the  poet’s  mind,  like  a  melody  in  the  mind  of 
Mozart,  the  conditions  to  be  fulfill’d — over  and  above 
the  elaboration  of  the  metre — are 

F irst,  the  right  words:  secondly,  those  words  in  the  right 
order:  thirdly,  the  agreeable  sound  of  them  in  sequence. 

And  these  three  rightnesses  are  the  factors  of  style, 
thatt  supreme  gift  which  immortalizes  the  utterance  of 
such  different  minds  as  B laise  Pascal  and  Robert  Burns: 
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far  tlx  laws  arc  very  similar  in  prose  and  in  poetry.  I 
shall  pass  them  over,  because  such  a  brief  account  of 
tlxm  as  we  should  hav  time  for  would  be  dull.1 

1  If  any  ant  slxuld  bt  curious  to  set  bow  dull,  be  way  read  to  tlx  end 
of  this  note,  which  I  append  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

F irst  as  to  tlx  choice  of  words:  W bat  words  are  tlx  right  words  in  poetic 
diction  *  Plainly  tlxir  sound  must  he  one  ruling  consideration — as  may  he 
proved  hy  tlx  ill  effect  of  extreme  dissonance:  yet  tlxir  chief  power  lies 
eitlxr  in  tlxir  absolute  correctness,  or  in  what  is  call'd  tlxir  suggestivnest, 
and  this,  which  is  tlx  greater  poetic  beauty,  lurks  commonly  in  tlx  fringes 
of  the  concepts,  as  was  explain'd  wlxn  we  spoke  of  words  as  ideas.  When 
correctness  and  suggestivnest  coincide  tlxir  power  can  be  so  great  that  quality 
of  sound  is  sometimes  outclass'd;  and  harshness  is  unlxeded.  This  we  will' 
ingly  concede  to  the  imperfection  of  language,  which  is  not  so  constituted  as 
to  combine  all  excellencies,  whence  tlx  lesser  must  giv  way.  Our  English 
words  especially  hav  been  shamefully  and  shabbily  degraded,  and  are  daily 
worsening,  so  as  to  be  often  very  ill 'adapted  for  poetic  use.  And  tlx 
swarming  homophones  need  special  treatment. 

As  to  the  sound  of  words  in  sequence.  Pure  Euphony,  i  e.  tlx  agreeable 
sound  of  a  sequence  of  syllables,  is  as  difficult  a  subject  as  rhythm:  and  it  is 
like  rhythm  in  this,  that  tlx  ultima t  judge  is  tlx  expert  ear,  which  depends 
on  a  natural  gift:  and  again,  as  in  rhythm,  tlxr  are  certain  conditions  which 
almost  all  men  would  agree  to  call  pleasant,  and  others  which  they  would 
deem  unpleasant:  but  ther  is  no  universal  principle  that  can  be  adduced  to 
check  the  vagaries  of  taste  or  false  fancy,  since  what  tlxories  hav  been  pro' 
posed  are  themselves  examples  of false  fancy:  Either,  for  instance,  that  the 
vowels  correspond  respectivly  to  the  primary  colours,  and  should  be 
group t  as  those  colours  should  hr  or  that  euphony  is  actually  a  musical 
melody  made  by  the  inherent  pitch  of  the  vowel <,  the  sequences  of  which 
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On  order  of  words 

But  I  think  I  may  ventur  a  short  account  of  order, 
what  is  meant  by  a  riyht  order  of  words?  ihe 

must  be  determin'd  exactly  at  if  we  wer  composing  a  musical  air  of  those 
inherent  notes.  The  great  indefinable  complication  is  that  this  euphony, 
especially  in  poetry,  is  fused  with  the  meaning:  and  this  fusion  of  sound  and 
sense  is  tire  magic  of  the  greatest  poetry.  But  men  where  the  poet's  success 
is  most  conspicuous  and  convincing,  we  are  often  quite  unable  to  determin 
on  what  it  actually  depends:  it  is  known  only  by  its  effects. 

In  English  we fnd,  strangely  enough,  that  lire  eye  comes  meddling  in  with 
the  business  of  the  ear,  and  causes  delusion.  Our  words  are  so  commonly 
spelt  so  differently  from  tlxir  pronunciation  that  few  writers  know  what 
sounds  they  are  dictating;  the  word  is  a  visible  thing,  'pleasant  to  the  eye  and 
desirable  to  make  one  wise’,  it  is  perhaps  of  ancient  and  high  descent,  with 
a  heroic  history,  it  comes  'trailing  clouds  of  glory':  but  that  it  has  been 
phonetically  degraded  into  an  unworthy  or  ugly  sound  is  overlookt. 

I  might  giv  as  an  example  the  word  D2d.1l  in  the  quotation  from 
Shelley  on  p.  214.  Tlx  original  Creek  word  bad  a  pleasant  sound  and  a  rich 
familiar  signification:  in  English  it  has  no  meaning  for  most  men,  and  is 
pronounced  dcedle  (like  needle),  and  if  it  wer  so  spelt  I  doubt  if  any  poet 
would  use  it.  Shakespeare  might  hav  made  fun  of  it  in  Peter  Quince's  play, 
and  hav  set  diddle  alongside  of  Phibbus  and  Ninny  for  the  use  of  tbatt 
immortal  actor,  bully  Bottom. 

Euphony  must  also  include  the  purely  musical  effects  of  a  metre,  when 
this  is  in  delicat  agreement  with  the  mood  of  the  poem:  it  so  enhances  the 
emotional  effect  of  a  harmonious  sequence  of  words  as  to  overrule  common 
proprieties  of  order,  and  the  melody  wil  require  that  the  sonorous  words 
shall  respect  its  intention  and  fall  into  the  positions  that  it  prescribes. 
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principle  is  important  and  very  simple,  but  in  application 
so  subtle  that  it  is  seldom  recognized.  You  may  easily 
come  at  it  by  imagining  the  talk  of  savages  in  a  language 
that  has  no  grammar.  in  such  a  language  a  speaker  coud 
not  make  himself  understood  except  by  putting  his  words 
in  a  certain  order,  l \f  for  instance,  he  wisht  to  tell  you 
that  he  went  from  one  place  to  another,  from  A  to  B,  and 
had  no  prepositions  like  our  to  and  from,  he  would  hav 
to  put  A  frst  and  B  second;  thatt  is,  he  would  hav  to  set 
his  nouns  in  the  order  in  which  he  wisht  the  idea  of  his 
movement  to  enter  your  mind.  And  this  principle  re' 
mains  the  primary  law  of  order  in  good  speech,  whether 
prose  or  poetry:  the  words  should  be  in  the  order  of  the 
ideas;  and  poetry  differs  from  prose  only  in  its  more 
aesthetic  and  subtler  conception  of  the  proper  sequence, 
and  in  the  greater  artifices  that  it  is  able  to  employ,  and 
the  greater  difficulties  that  it  has  to  overcome. 

T  her  are  all  manner  of  exceptions  to  this  rule;  but  the 
most  apparent  inconsistencies  are  manifestly  dependent 
on  the  primary  value  of  the  rule:  for  instance,  an  idea 
in  an  unexpected  position  in  the  sentence  is  often  most 
effective  but  the  surprise  is  due  to  its  being  either  gram' 
matically  or  conceptually  out  of  order. 

ihe  commonest  cause  of  ineffectiv  expression  in  bad 
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writers  of  verse  is  that  they  choose  their  grammar  so  as 
to  set  the  words  that  they  wish  to  use  in  the  order  most 
convenient  to  the  metre.  The  horn  writer  or  speaker  is 
the  man  whose  ideas  flow  spontaneously  in  a  simple 
grammar  which  preserves  the  right  order  of  ideas.  A 
flxt  poetic  metre  must  of  course  increase  the  difficulty  of 
right  order,  and  thus  heighten  the  beauty  and  triumph 
and  rarity  of full  success. 

PART  11 

Art  for  the  Working  Man 

You  must  very  well  know,  and  I  should  not  wish  to 
disguise  from  you,  my  intention  in  speaking  to  you  of 
Poetry . 

One  main  purpos  of  your  society  is  to  obtain  and 
assure  for  the  working  men  in  England  more  leisur,  in 
order  that  they  may  enjoy  the  fuller  spiritual  privileges 
which  imply  a  higher  education;  and  I  am,  as  you  know , 
in  sympathy  with  you,  and  we  are  all  agreed  that — apart 
from  your  just  and  honourable  aspirations  to  individual 
development — a  democracy  that  is  to  flourish  must  be 
an  educated  democracy. 

I  do  not  wish  to  talk  politics,  nor  to  theorise  on  the 
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enormous  practical  difficulties  of  democracy;  I  speak 
only  of  your  desire  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  fne 
arts ,  and  I  deal  with  thatt  art  which  I  am  best  fitted  to 
describe. 

As  for  your  personal  development. 

The  reason  why  the  working  man’s  work  does  not 
satisfy  him ,  and  is  therefor  provocativ  of  social  dis ' 
organization,  is  that  it  is  generally  concern’d  with  the 
allocation  or  adaptation  of  some  special  object  for  some 
remote  purpos,  which  purpos  is  itself  only  imperceptibly 
related  to  the  life  of  the  spirit,  if  indeed  it  is  so  fortunat 
as  to  be  related  to  it  at  all. 

F or  instance,  it  is  possible  to  be  convinced  that  rail ' 
roads  may  subserve  to  human  perfection;  certainly  they 
can  be  used  for  thatt  purpos;  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  very  commonly  the  purveyors  of  man’s  wasteful  and 
needless  luxury,  and  that  they  hav  added  greatly  to  the  vain 
feverish  turmoil,  which  is  the  worst  foe  to  spiritual  life. 

Sow  this  being  so,  it  is  difficult  for  a  man,  whose 
occupation  is  the  straightening  of  rails,  to  feel  any  tnthu' 
siasm  for  his  work  beyond  what  he  may  get  from  the 
straightness  of  the  rail  and  his  skill  in  straightening  it. 
T her  is  no  actual  beauty,  no  field  for  the  play  of  his 
mind,  and  no  spiritual  contact. 
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This  is  a  fair  example  of  bow  the  laborious  con ' 
ditions  of  modern  civilization  are  unworthy  of  mans 
faculties.  The  best  that  can  be  made  of  such  work  is  to 
regard  it  as  a  useful  application  of  the  necessary  and 
healthy  exercise  of  the  muscles,  and  to  accept  what  satis' 
faction  can  be  got  from  doing  the  job  well,  and  remem' 
bering  that  it  is  of  service  to  others  and  required  for  their 
physical  convenience.  This  utilitarian  aspect  is  whole' 
som  and  good;  but  it  does  not  satisfy  man’s  natur,  and  it 
is  your  experience  that  has  rightly  led  you  to  look  for 
escape. 

Now,  if  you  are  to  hav  intelligent  communion  with 
the  fne  arts,  it  is  necessary  that  your  contact  with  them 
should  not  be  mere  casual  diversion  and  amusement;  the 
fanciful  pleasur  which  thatt  might  afford  coud  be  no 
permanent  satisfaction.  This  sort  of  external  contact  is 
inevitable  and  pleasant,  but  your  desire  for  these  things 
is  within  you,  and  ( unless  it  be  only  a  superficial  curio ' 
sity  or  vanity  or  mistaken  envy )  it  is  an  emotion  which 
must  grow  by  natural  development  thru’  personal  educa' 
tion  and  purification. 

Some  sort  of  guidance  as  to  what  you  should  be  look' 
ing  for,  if  not  absolutely  essential,  may  be  of  good  ser' 
vice:  especially  because  the  objects  which  wil  present 
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themselves  to  you  as  works  of fine  art  are  most  mis  cel' 
laneous  in  kind,  and  often  ingenious  fakes  and  shams, 
commercial  wares.  In  art,  as  in  everything,  ther  is  more 
had  than  good,  more  false  than  true.  The  greatest 
number  of  serious  art'products  are  mostly  imitations  of 
art, — and  if  I  say  that  nothing  is  less  like  a  work  of  art 
than  its  imitation  ( even  tho  it  should  deceive),  you  wil 
understand  what  is  meant  hy  such  a  paradox,  if  you 
allow  poetry  to  be  (as  I  contend)  spontaneous;  for  it  is 
plain  that  a  conscious  imitation  of  such  a  spontaneous 
process  must  be  almost  its  opposite.1 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  two  activities  are  commonly 
mixt  together  in  varying  proportions. 

when  I  was  a  small  child,  music  excited  in  me  the 

‘  By  spontaneous  I  do  not  of  course  mean  instantaneous:  only  that  the 
natural  impulse  must  arise  of  itself  and  be  strong  enough  to  suggest  and 
develop  its  own  form.  It  may  come  to  perfection  only  after  long  conscious 
toil  and  difficulty— and  tbe  sort  of  toil  is  different  in  the  different  arts.  In 
all  of  them  tbe  Reason  is  a  most  actio  helpmate,  but  always  tlx  servant  of 
tbe  emotion.  It  is  a  note  of  tlx  consummat  artist  that  tlx  more  lx  works  on 
his  production,  the  more  he  'touches  it  up’,  tlx  more  ' spontaneous ’  it  wil 
appear.  Thatt  is  the  object  of  his  toil  in  the  mastery  of  his  material:  and  his 
conscious  Reason  works  humbly  for  him  in  tbe  field  of  aesthetics,  having 
become,  so  to  speak,  the  conscious  activity  of  his  instinct.  But  a  lesser 
artist  when  be  seeks  to  better  his  original  sketch  wil  ruin  it  by  the  irrelevant 
additions  or  substitutions  of  another  mood. 
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deepest  wonder;  and  a  military  band,  that  used  to  play 
in  the  open  air  where  I  coud  get  at  it,  was  the  best  thing 
I  knew.  I  would  escape  from  the  nursery-maid  and  steal 
between  the  legs  of  the  performers  into  the  magic  circle, 
where  I  coud  stand  close  under  the  instruments  and  drink 
in  their  peculiar  sonorities  to  my  heart’s  content.  The 
spectacle  of  my  innocent  delight  must  hav  amused  the 
bandsmen  and  lighten’d  the  monotony  of  their  routine: 
but  I  fancy  that  the  bassoon-player  may  hav  been 
annoyingly  rallied  by  his  comrades  for  the  special  atten¬ 
tion  that  his  particular  performance  won  from  me;  for 
the  low  notes  of  his  register  amazed  me  as  much  as 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  has  since,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  hav  now  quite  lost  my  original  feeling  towards 
them. 

Well,  one  day  when  I  was  exploring  the  cellars 
beneath  my  father’s  house,  I  suddenly  beheld  all  my 
favourit  instruments  lying  in  a  heap  in  front  of  me;  bass- 
horns,  trombones,  saxhorns,  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
dusty  indeed  and  tarnisht  by  years  of  neglect,  but  there 
they  wer,  of  full  size,  the  real  things. 

The  account  of  their  presence  was  that  my  father  had 
once  provided  this  orchestral  apparatus  for  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  friends:  but  thatt  was  in  Oxford,  and  in 
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bis  country  bouse  tber  bad  been  no  use  for  them,  and 
they  wer  thrown  aside. 

I  thought  that  the  time  of  my  life  bad  come;  and  one 
by  one  I  took  them  up  and  blew  into  them,  expecting  to 
evoke  the  marvellous  tones  that  I  so  loved,  of  course  I 
blew  in  vain:  but,  supposing  that  the  instruments  bad 
got  out  of  working  order,  I  persisted  in  the  hope  that  at 
least  one  of  them  might  bav  its  virtue  still  left  in  it. 
My  disappointment  was  intense. 

why  this  old  memory  should  hav  been  awaked  in  me 
just  at  this  junctur  cannot  say.  1 1  is  a  genuin  example 
of  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  concepts,  and  tho’ 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  wholly  applicable  I  accept  it  as  it 
came.  One  association,  I  suppose,  may  be  that  I  should 
hav  been  very  glad  if  somebody  had  told  me  about  those 
boms,  and  how  their  sound  was  produced.  And  since  it 
is  probable  that  many  of  you  wil  soon  be  writing  poetry 
— indeed  I  should  do  you  wrong  to  suppose  that  you  hav 
not  already  begun — it  may  be  just  as  well  that  you 
should  know  bow  the  horn  is  blown. 

Relation  of  Poetry  to  Morals  and  Religion 
T he  view  0j  Poetry  which  I  hav  presented  to  you 
suggests  two  enormous  questions,  namely,  the  relation 
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of  Poetry  to  Morals  and  to  Religion:  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  basis  of  all  three  must  be  the  same,  thatt  is,  they 
all  spring  from  those  universal  primary  emotions  of 
Man’s  Spirit,  which  lead  us  naturally  towards  beauty 
and  Truth,  indeed  the  difficulty  here  is  not  in  relating 
Poetry  with  Morals  and  Religion,  but  in  discriminating 
between  them:  for  we  might  almost  contend  that  Morals 
is  thatt  part  of  Poetry  which  deals  with  conduct,  and  Re ' 
ligion  thatt  part  of  it  which  deals  with  the  idea  of  Cod. 

Morals 

As  for  Morals,  if  you  read  the  moral  philosophers 
much  you  wil  find  a  very  dry  corpus  of  irreconcilable 
doctrins,  which  bear  no  comparison  with  what  the  poets 
can  giv  you.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  you  wil  recog ' 
nize  to  be  an  inspired  moral  poem,  which  is  rejected  by 
the  philosophers. 

On  this  vast  subject  I  shall  offer  only  one  practical 
remark,  which  is  this: 

You  will  often  hear  it  asserted,  as  an  enlighten’d 
doctrin,  that  Art  has  nothing  to  do  with  Morality:  Art, 
you  wil  be  assured,  is  non-moral. 

Now  this  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  we  take  Morab  to 
mean  the  conventional  code  of  conduct  recognized  by  the 
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society  to  which  we  happen  to  belong.  Art,  it  is  true, 
has  little  to  do  with  thatt.  but  pure  Ethics  is  mans 
moral  beauty,  and  can  no  more  be  dissociated  from  Art 
than  any  other  kind  of  beauty,  and,  being  mans  highest 
beauty,  it  has  the  very  first  claim  to  recognition. 

Morals  can  be  excluded  from  Art  only  by  the  school 
which  maintains  that  Art  is  nothing  but  competent 
Expression,  and  that,  since  what  I  call  ugly  can  be  as 
competently  expresst  as  what  1  call  beautiful,  Art  can 
make  no  distinction.  1 1  must  be  admitted  that  no  strict 
line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn,  and  that  the  average 
man’s  conception  of  beauty  is  absurdly  limited  and  con ' 
ventional;  also  that  as  much  admirable  skill  may  be  used 
in  the  expression  of  crime  as  of  virtue  and  so  on:  the 
portrait  of  a  man  suffering  from  confluent  smallpox 
might  thus  be  a  masterpiece;  but  if  theorists  assert  that 
all  these  things  are  equally  beautiful  because  equally 
capable  of  competent  expression,  and  that  such  expres' 
sion  ( which  expression  after  all  produces  different  ini' 
pressions  on  different  minds)  makes  all  things  equally 
beautiful, — to  this  I  reply  that  we  liv  in  a  free  country 
where  every  one  may  think  and  say  what  he  pleases. 

The  championship  of  ugliness  seems  to  be  but  a  part 
of  the  general  denial  of  the  ordinary  distinctions  between 
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* pod  and  bad  of  all  kinds,  The  argument  is  this,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  distinction  which  is  commonly 
drawn  between  beautiful  and  ugly  or  good  and  bad  is 
merely  due  to  mankind  seeing  all  things  from  a  human 
point  of  view.  But  this  is  the  only  possible  point  of  view 
for  mankind  to  take:  his  pretended  universal  standpoint 
is  really  only  one  particular  attitude  of  his  mind:  for  it 
is  inconceivable  that  the  1 universality  which  he  i  magi  ns 
can  be  a  complete  universality,  or  anything  like  it:  and 
if  it  was  so,  then  the  object  of  introducing  it  into  art  coud 
only  be  to  make  art  inhuman;  which  is  absurd. 

At  least  thatt  is  how  the  case  appears  to  me;  but  this 
summary  way  of  disposing  of  it  neglects  many  side 
issues,  on  which  agreement  is  not  to  be  expected  nor 
wholly  to  be  desired. 


Religion 

As  to  the  relation  of  Poetry  to  Religion.  True  Religion, 
the  conviction  and  habit  of  a  personal  communion  be * 
tween  the  soul  and  Cod,  is  of  too  unique  and  jealous  a 
temper  to  allow  of  any  artistic  predominance:  and  yet 
we  find  the  best  expression  of  it  in  Poetry:  indeed  the 
poetic  expression  of  the  spiritual  life  is  of  such  force  that 
its  beauty  may  hold  the  mind  in  slavery  to  false  ideals. 
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I  believe  it  to  be  greatly  due  to  this  that  the  English 
people  are  still  mentally  enslaved  to  a  conception  of  God 
altogether  unworthy  and  incompatible  with  our  better 
notions:  and,  if  it  is  tl'C  old  Hebrew  poetry  which  is 
greatly  responsible  for  this  delusion,  then  it  seems  reason ' 
able  to  look  to  our  own  poets  for  our  release. 

On  this  general  question  of  religion  I  shall  take  only 
thatt  one  point.  We  hav  spiritually  outgrown  the  theo * 
logy  of  the  Reformation,  and  our  churches,  in  endeavour ' 
ing  to  make  their  obsolete  ideals  work,  find  their  most 
effectiv  agent  in  the  beauty  of  our  English  translation 
of  the  old  Testament  which,  while  secular  art  was  in 
decay,  captur’d  the  artistic  susceptibility  of  the  people. 

Art  was  discouraged  by  the  Reformers,  it  was  ut\' 
congenial  to  their  furious  and  somewhat  gross  minds ; 
and  it  was  at  the  cost  of  the  destruction  of  a  priceless 
heritage  of  medieval  art  that  they  got  rid  of  their  mental 
servitude  to  Tapis  try,  which  its  beauty  embellisht  and 
sanctify  d.  Thatt  alliance  of  art  with  the  monstrous 
ecclesiastical  system  which  Rome  had  built  on  the  Cos* 
pels  drove  art  into  disrepute:  but  since  man  cannot  liv 
in  the  absence  of  all  ideals  of  beauty,  the  people  satisfy1 d 
their  craving  for  it  by  the  beauty  of  the  religious  literatur, 
when  the  Bible  was  put  into  every  man’s  hands.  Art  was 
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thus  diverted,  and  its  place  appropriated  by  the  religious 
ideals  of  the  Reformation;  but  these  being  archaic  and 
harsh,  and  in  some  respects  a  real  defection  from  Chris ' 
dan  law  to  the  Mosaic,  and  from  one  point  of  view  a 
political  compromise,  the  substitute  daily  grew  less  con ' 
vincing  and  satisfying,  and  now,  when  its  ideal,  if  ever  it 
had  one,  is  practically  dead,  our  people  hav  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  Religion  and  art  hav  equally  suffer’d. 

The  Christian  churches  wil  not  leave  the  old  ruts. 
The  Rope  stil  hankers  after  temporal  power,  and  to  get 
it  would  crown  Tiglath'Pileser  in  St.  Peter’s,  while  our 
Protestant  church  still  begins  its  morning  devotions  by 
singing  of  'c od  swearing  in  his  wrath  that  his  people 
should  not  enter  into  his  rest’. 

Now  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  which,  whether  we  wil 
it  or  not,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  is  deeply  ingrain’d 
in  our  heart’s  reverence  and  the  life  of  our  souls,  and  is 
ever  rebuking  and  overruling  our  conduct — in  this  world ' 
conquering  Christianity  the  essentials  are  love  and  unity 
and  brotherhood.  Rut  look  at  the  Protestant  sects,  all 
quarrelling  about  crude  absurdities  and  ridiculous  urt' 
essentials.  And  ask  yourselves  how  the  church  shall 
be  purify’d  and  edify’ d  when  those  who  should  compose 
it  remain  outside  of  it. 
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Collaboration  of  Democracy  in  Art  and  Religion 
And  in  Art  also  I  believe  that  your  collaboration  is 
all-important:  but  the  conditions  are  more  difficult,  m 
both  Art  and  Religion  it  is  true  that  one  would  wish 
every  man  to  be  ejjectiv,  in  so  far  as  tbatt  is  possible.  In 
Art,  as  in  Religion,  we  look  for  salvation  in  individual 
emotion:  but  Art  is  nothing  if  not  creativ,  and  on  tbatt 
side  of  the  subject  william  Morris  spoke  freely  and  well, 
— I  guess  that  much  of  your  enthusiasm  may  be  inspired 
by  bis  exhortations. 

The  aesthetic  gospel  of  William  Morris  is  easy  to 
preach,  and  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  act  on  if  you 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  good  tradition,  in  the  absence 
of  tbatt  you  must  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  in  studying 
the  works  of  the  great  masters.  Not  that  we  are  to  be 
enslaved  to  those  old  models;  but  until  we  understand 
them  we  shall  not  understand  either  the  limit  of  our 
faculties  or  the  conditions  of  success. 

NOTES 

p.  200,  line  q.  A  friend  warns  me  that  this  sentence  needs  qualification, 
indeed  my  utterance  provoked  the  protest  of  a  gnostic  at  the  time;  and  it  is 
an  axiom  with  some  philosophers  that  ther  is  no  problem  concerning  man 
which  bis  intellect  or  Reason  is  incapable  of  solving.  Bw/  I  suppose  that 
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such  gnostics  would  associate  Instinct  with  Reason,  nor  did  I  dogmatize 
against  the  'may  he’,  but  asserted  the  'has  not  been. 

Thru’ out  my  address  the  antagonism  of  Reason  and  Instinct  must  appear 
exaggerated,  because  it  is  their  differentiation  and  opposition  that  is  being 
attended  to.  Where  they  mingle  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  them,  and  dijfi' 
cult  to  consider  them  apart;  and  yet  the  sense  of  my  general  contention  is 
plain  enough,  and  may  be  well  illustrated  and  sustain’d  by  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  gnome  that  it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  act  rightly  than  to  giv 
a  true  and  reasonable  account  of  his  motivs:  and  so  I  think  that  most  sensible 
people,  wlxn  they  are  faced  with  a  perplexing  problem  of  conduct,  trust 
much  less  to  deliberation  and  Reason  than  to  a  'growing  condition’  which 
tlx'y  allow  to  mature  without  conscious  interference.  So,  too,  the  advantage 
which  religious  people  find  in  prayer,  wlxn  they  seek  inward  light  to  guide 
them,  implies  a  definit  rejection  of  logical  deliberation  in  favour  of  instinct 
and  feeling;  for  they  accept  thatt  as  the  channel  if  not  the  source  of  their 
guidance.  So,  again,  the  respect  for ' revelation ’  and ' inspiration ’,  when  these 
are  freed  from  the  husks  which  theologians  are  so  intent  to  shape  and  carve, 
is  merely  the  recognition  of  genius  ( as  I  hav  defined  it)  in  things  spiritual. 
Certainly,  also,  any  artist  who  has  got  into  trouble  with  his  work  wil  put 
it  aside,  and  wait  for  a  subconscious  solution. 

p.  2it.  The  analysis  of  K eats’ s  lines  is  from  my  Essay  on  YLeats, 
published  189  5.’ 

p.  219.  The  quotation  from  Huxley  is  from  Lay  Sermons,  Macmillan, 
pp.  122  5. 

On  pp.  199,  2iq,  and  2ig  the  phrases  in  inverted  commas  are  from 
my  friend  George  Santayana’s  book,  Reason  in  Art,  Constable,  1905. 
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The  first  of  tlx  Broadcast  National  Lectures 
deliver'd  on 
February  28,  ig2g 

When  I  was  invited  to  address  you  to-night  I  had  to 
consider  what  would  be  expected  of  me.  Many ,  I  knew, 
would  be  curious  to  hear  what  a  Poet  Laureate  had  to 
say  for  himself— and  such  listeners  would  be  gratify’d 
anyway.  But  how  satisfy  those  who  might  look  to  me 
for  some  worthy  engagement  in  a  great  subject,  some 
deliverance  of  personal  conviction ? 

1  do  not  say  that  I  should  take  stock  of  my  spiritual 
aspirations;  or  set  out  a  shop  window  of  my  philosophy 
of  life;  but  in  some  sort  I  should  systematize  my  aesthetic 
faith,  and  in  the  fold  of  emotion  discriminate  those  subtle 
psychic  influences,  whereby  man  comes  to  awareness  of 
eternal  things,  and  by  glimpses  of  mysterious  vision  is 
drawn  within  the  attraction  of  thatt  creativ  energy  which 
is  the  source  of  all  Being  whatsoever.  .  .  . 

A  nice  little  task  for  half  an  hour’s  talk! — in  this 
practical  mechanical  age  to  justify  the  claim  of  Poetry 
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to  the  high  esteem  which  mankind  has  ever  accorded  it — 
to  vindicate  the  rank  of  the  heavenly  M use  in  rivalry 
with  her  earthly  sisters ,  as  she  beats  her  wings  in  skies 
(and  is  often  lost  in  the  clouds),  while  Science,  patient 
Science,  toiling  apart  in  her  workshop,  is  intent  on  her 
own,  other  Invisibles;  and,  working  back  to  the  Atoms, 
wil  handle  and  harness  them,  as  she  is  doing  for  us  to' 
night,  in  serviceable  obedience  to  Man’s  material  needs. 
N<?r  is  Science  to  be  interrupted  in  her  devotion  nor  call’d 
off  her  task;  for  she,  too,  dreams  amid  the  wonders  of 
her  sightly  works,  by  her  own  infinitesimals  to  arrive 
herself  at  the  unsearchable  immensities  of  Creation. 

Surely  cher  is  no  quarrel  between  Science  and  Poetry. 
But  I  saw  my  difficulty.  F or  altho’  the  whole  interest 
of  an  artist — Musician,  P oet  or  Painter — is  to  express 
his  thought,  to  make  revelation  of  himself,  yet  this  is  the 
intimat  business  of  his  Art,  and,  outside  his  Art,  he  wil 
resent  any  call  to  explain  himself  in  common  terms. 
So  that  I  fought  shy  of  this  adventur,  and  should  hav 
renounced  it  altogether,  if  it  had  not  occurr’d  to  me  that, 
tho ’  I  shrank  from  speaking  of  myself,  I  might  very  well 
speak  of  another. 

Now  I  hav  known  two  or  three  poets  in  my  life,  and 
I  shall  cover  what  ground  I  can  to-night  by  picturing 
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one  of  them  as  I  knew  him ;  and  I  wil  tell  you ,  as  best 
I  may,  of  the  poet  with  whom  I  hav  liv’d  in  longest  and 
closest  familiarity. 

First  I  would  call  him  a  Platonist,  because  I  am  sure 
that  it  was  from  Plato  that  he  got  his  belief  that  the 
thoughts  of  man  are  not  mere  earthly  notions  born  in 
his  animal  brain — as  we  nay  be  apt  to  think — but  are 
eternal  essences  or  influences  that  come  to  him  from 
without.  And  thus  he  thought  of  the  Brain  as  a  mechanic 
cal  Receiver  of  the  essential  activities  of  the  Universal 
Mind — a  Receiver,  which,  as  it  was  certainly  fashion’d 
in  the  scheme  and  process  of  Hatur,  grew  up  ( as  it  must 
hav  grown  up)  attuned  in  mutual  accordance  with 
N atur,  to  respond  to  the  vibrations  of  her  omnipresent 
Life  and  translate  her  ideas  into  human  consciousness. 

For  Plato  held  that  all  our  earthly  vision  was  but  of 
the  shadows  of  the  ideas,  ‘ laid  up’,  as  he  would  say,  ’in 
Cod’s  House’. 

How,  if  you  don’t  like  my  poet,  thatt  is  not  my  fault. 
But  if,  as  I  guess,  some  of  you  suspect  that  he  is  going  to 
be  too  fantastical  for  your  taste,  I  would  reassure  you 
on  thatt  point ;  for  tho’  he  was  a  bit  of  a  P latonist,  he 
was  something  of  a  Materialist,  since,  holding  that  all  our 
ideas  come  to  us  thru’  the  animal  senses.  Reality  (or 
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our  notion  of  Truth)  must  (as  he  affirm’d)  appear  in 
external  forms  to  our  thought;  and  we  must  see  Man’s 
Life  on  this  planet  as  a  Material  Evolution  (as  most  of  us 
in  these  days  hav  come  to  regard  it).  And  thatt  E volu' 
tion,  as  we  see  it,  is  a  Progress  from  lower  to  higher,  from 
what  we  call  Material  to  Intellectual  and  Spiritual,  in 
successiv  stages Jrom  the  Physicist’s  Atom  to  the  Mystic’s 
Vision  of  God. 

Now,  as  my  poet  went  on  to  say,  Man’s  mind,  being 
such  a  receiver  of  Eternal  ideas,  would  be  complete  and 
perfect  if  it  received  all  the  ideas,  and  such  a  human  mind 
would  be  absolutely  in  harmony  and  at  one  with  the 
Universe,  as  he  is  a  part  of  it.  But  his  animal  condition 
is  imperfect,  and  each  man  can  receive  only  some  of  the 
ideas,  and  those  but  imperfectly. 

This  seem’d  to  me  to  be  reasonable  enough.  For 
commonsense  wil  readily  admit  that  the  intellect  of  any 
one  man  is  form’d  and  consists  of  the  co-ordination— for 
better  or  worse — of  such  ideas  as  he  may  hav  come  in 
contact  with,  and  such  as  he  is  by  his  inborn  disposition 
able  to  receive  and  absorb,  to  make  up  his  Personality. 

This  would  be  very  much  as  in  Optic  Science  we  take 
pure  white  light  to  be  the  consummation  of  all  the 
colour-bands  into  which  it  can  be  separated  by  diffrac- 
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tion ;  and,  if  one  of  these  wer  missing,  the  sunlight 
would  he  impure  or  imperfect,  or  so  we  may  think. 

Such  imperfection  must  he  in  all  men’s  minds,  and  our 
minds  differ  according  to  the  ideas  hy  which  each  man 
is  possesst. 

And  here,  I  think  you  wil  agree,  we  hav  hit  on  some " 
thing  practical  and  pertinent.  For  the  Artist,  and  tlx 
Voct  as  such,  is  the  man  who  is  possesst  hy  the  idea  of 
Beauty,  as  the  mind  of  Keats  was,  when  he  said: — 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth  heauty,  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

At  least  ]ohtt  Keats  thought  thatt  to  he  the  message  of 
Creek  art  to  a  wasted  and  woeful  generation;  hut,  as  is 
common  in  young  minds,  he  was  over'possesst  with  his 
idea,  because,  tho  we  may  say  that  Beauty  is  Truth 
( since  all  essential  ideas  are  true  in  themselves),  yet  the 
terms  Truth  and  Beauty  are  not  interchangeable,  for  all 
truth  is  not  beautiful. 

Natur  is  not  all  beautiful;  and  thus  Beauty  would 
appear  as  a  selection  or  discrimination  of  some  attru 
hute,  a  mental  abstraction  such  as  philosophy  loves  to 
boggle  at. 

That  ther  is  Beauty  in  Natur,  and  that  man  loves  it, 
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are  two  facts.  But  these  two  facts  (as  my  poet  would 
hav  it)  wer  one  and  the  same;  one  was  not  the  cause  or 
effect  of  the  other.  Our  notion  of  Beauty,  or  our  feeling 
for  it,  was  (so  he  would  hav  it)  our  consciousness  or 
awareness  of  the  Absolute  idea,  an  idea  transmitted  from 
the  Universal  Mind  to  our  minds  thru  our  animal  senses. 
Or,  rather,  in  his  way  of  thinking,  it  was  the  very  idea 
of  Beauty  that  became  itself  conscious  in  the  Artist. 

He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-'refected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy -'bloom: 

Nor  heed  nor  see  what  things  they  be — 

But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man. 

As  some  perfected  flower,  iris  or  Lily  (born  in  the 
wisdom  of  Beauty),  is  the  pictur  of  a  special  grace  that 
has  no  other  expression  for  us,  nor  coud  hav— for  thatt 
which  Lily  or  Iris  tells  cannot  be  told  by  Poetry  or  by 
Music  in  their  secret  tongues,  nor  is  it  analysable  by 
logic,  but  is  itself  an  absolute  piece  of  Being;  and  we 
neither  know  nor  seek  to  understand  by  what  creativ 
miracle  the  soul’s  language  is  written  in  perishable 
forms.  Yet  we  are  aware  of  such  existences — crowding, 
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intangible  phantasies  investing  us  on  all  sides,  activ 
presences  striving  to  force  entrance  into  our  minds — 
like  bodyless,  homeless  souls,  pleading  in  dumb  urgence 
to  be  brought  to  birth  in  our  conscient  existence,  as  if 
our  troubled  life  wer  the  life  they  long’d  for:  as  if 
eternity  should  crave  for  mortal  existence,  even  as  we 
mortals  thirst  for  immortality. 

B ut  here  (as  you  may  guess )  I  put  him  two  questions, 
what,  I  askt  him,  is  the  province  of  this  idea,  this 
Essence  of  Beauty,  in  relation  to  other  essential  ideas? 

And — coud  he  tell  me  how  these  ideas  work  them ' 
selves  out  in  the  mind? 

Taking  the  second  question  frst,  he  begg’d  me  to  get 
rid  of  any  notion  I  might  hav  that,  as  men  say,  I  'thought 
things  out  for  myself ’—for,  he  said,  the  ideas  think 
themselves  out.  He  regarded  them,  so  far  as  I  coud 
understand,  as  separat  entities  or  activities  of  the  Uni' 
versal  Mind,  which  coordinated  themselves  in  the  brain 
with  the  same  nativ  energy  as  the  principles  of  vegetant 
and  animal  life,  which  are  also  co'ordinated  in  physical 
structurs,  and  by  a  machinery  no  less  material. 

F or  tho ’,  as  he  said,  we  can  observe  the  functions  and 
effects  of  the  cells  and  glands  that  make  up  our  bodies — 
as  we  can  also  observe  the  brain — and  can  in  some  sort 
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disentangle  their  operations,  yet  we  cannot  pretend  to 
understand  tl>e  miraculous  mutual  sympathy  whereby 
they  spontaneously  carry  on  all  the  activities  of  our 
animal  life — motion,  nutrition,  sense,  reproduction,  and 
so  on — which  may  themselves  be  consider’d  as  ideas 
that  are  co'ordinated  in  us  to  harmonious  action:  such 
as  in  the  plant,  even,  which  has  no  brain,  produce  the 
ultimat  forms  that  exist  alongside  of  us,  and  speak  to 
us  of  B eauty.  And  to  realize  how  powerless  a  man’s 
"Kill  ( or  whatever  he  may  call  it)  is  to  mould  or  fashion 
an  idea,  he  invited  me  to  consider  the  idea  of  a  square  or 
a  circle,  how  the  idea  of  a  circle  is  received  into  the 
mind  as  a  fixt  unalterable  eternal  essence,  with  all 
its  properties  and  consequences  predetermin'd,  the  same 
for  all  men,  who  differ  each  from  each  only  in  the 
greater  or  lesser  capacity  for  receiving  it.  Thatt  was 
clear  enough;  but  I  immediatly  objected  that  the  idea 
of  a  circle  is  an  altogether  different  kind  of  idea  from 
the  idea  of  Beauty,  because  it  is  strictly  definable 
and  metrical,  whereas  the  idea  of  Beauty  is  vague  and 
spiritual,  so  that  nothing  can  be  logically  deducible 
from  it. 

To  this  he  at  once  assented,  and  said  that  he  had  only 
used  the  circle  as  an  extreme  illustration.  And  he 
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confesst  that  be  bad  no  better  definition  of  Beauty  than 
that  it  was,  in  things  and  in  thoughts,  the  quality  that 
provoked  spiritual  emotion — and  if  I  thought  that 
spiritual  emotion  had  no  goal  to  determin  its  progress, 
he  would  be  infinitly  obliged  to  me,  he  said,  if  I  would 
tell  him  where  Mathematics  was  leading  us,  and  whether 
thatt  science  always  abjured  abstractions,  whether  its 
very  axioms  wer  not  inexplicable  intuitions.  Or  would 
mathematicians  themselves  admit  that  their  super > 
sensuous  sublimation  of  thought — the  heuristic  vision 
of  their  scientific  trance — was  not  comparable  in  kind  to 
the  dreams  and  transcendental  ecstasies  of  Poetry ?  And 
does  not  the  verdict  of  mankind  accept  their  status ?  Are 
not  their  geniuses  as  rare,  and  as  highly  esteem’d,  as  the 
great  poets ?  Dj  not  the  poets  themselves  acclaim  this? 
what  did  Viigu  say?  or  Wordsworth,  worshipping  in 
the  chapel  where  the  statue  stood 

of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face, 

The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone? 

Indeed  he  told  me  that  I  should  do  well  to  itnagin  the 
mind  and  its  constituent  ideas  very  much  as  the  Physicists 
hav  lately  described  the  Atom:  wherein,  they  say,  a 
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certain  number  of  electrons  revolve  around  a  nucleus  in 
a  condition  of  stability  comparable  to  our  solar  system — 
a  stability  determin'd  by  tlscir  mutual  attractions  and 
repulsions,  co-ordinated  according  to  tlx'ir  number,  so 
that  if  any  one  electron  escape  from  tlx  system,  or  if 
other  electrons  intrude  from  without,  tlxn  (he  stability 
is  upset,  and  a  spontaneous  re-adaptation  oj  electrons 
ensues,  to  ensure  a  new  stability. 

1  caught  at  this  notion.  If  seem’d  to  me  as  if  l  had 
known  it  all  my  life;  it  appear'd  to  cover  all  the  mental 
phenomena.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  describes  National 
types  of  character,  where  certain  groups  of  ideas  selected 
by  environment  and  racial  history  hav  long  settled  down 
in  a  self- satisfy 'd  system. 

Again,  how  all  personal  irregularities  are  cover’d  by 
the  perturbations  of  lesser  stabilities!  Nothing  coud 
escape  the  injinit  resources  of  this  hypothesis — not  even 
those  sudden  apparitions  of  forceful  groups  of  men,  who 
make  epochs  in  history;  whose  characters  are  so  un¬ 
sympathetic  with  our  kinder  feelings,  that  all  their 
famous  heroism  seems  blotted  with  perfidy  and  crime — 
those  unaccountable  Elizabethans,  for  instance,  as  a 
brilliant  historian  has  lately  described  them.  And  if— 
as  may  be  assumtd — stability  of  mind  is  a  comfortable 
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condition,  it  is  natural  that  happily  habituated  men 
resent  any  new  idea, 

I  had  an  omniscient ,  tho  momentary,  vision  of  Psy > 
chology  as  an  Exact  Science;  hut  above  all  1  was  pleased 
to  see  how  it  was  that  simple  characters  hav  such 
extreme  beauty.  F or  what  men  call  Mobility  of  Soul 
does  not  consist  of  riches  of  Imagination  or  Intellect,  but 
of  l  larmony  of  Mind,  which  is  most  clearly  perceived 
where  a  few  fundamental  essences  attain  simple  CO' 
ordination  and  easy  stability.  Just  as  in  music  the  true 
vocal  intonation  of  the  major  'Triad,  the  common  chord, 
is  the  sweetest  of  the  sounds,  resolving  all  discords,  and 
speaking  of  peace  in  its  satisfy’ d  close. 

Mow  the  spiritual  idea  of  Beauty,  he  said,  is  one  of  the 
great  primaries,  and  more  deeply  implanted  in  us  than 
our  intellectual  insight.  W ith  its  universal  emotional 
appeal,  it  is  innate  in  children,  and  it  actually  appear'd 
earlier  in  the  evolution  of  animal  life.  Birds  are  of  all 
animals  the  most  like  men  in  this;  for  they  take  delight 
in  music  and  dance,  and  gracefully  school  their  leisur  to 
enliven  life.  And  not  only  wer  they  the  earlier  artists , 
but  they  are  conscious  artists.  Consider  their  grace , 
and  then  pictur  to  yourself  the  f.rst  attempt  of  the 
mammal  to  dance  and  sing!  I  hav  fancied  to  detect 
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vestiges  of  incompetence  in  some  of  our  traditional 
morris ''dancers. 

WT  lyav  not  time  to  pursue  this  thought,  nor  waste 
tlx  moments  in  demonstrating  a  truism:  Man’s  innate 
Jove  of  beauty. 

1 1  may  even  seem  needless  to  guard  against  the  possible 
misconception  that  beauty  is  itself  a  sensuous  idea,  cither 
because  it  comes  to  us  thru  tlx  senses,  or  again  because 
it  takes  material  sensuous  form  in  Man  s  Art.  That  it 
has  a  spiritual  effect  is  apparent  enough.  And  here  tve 
stumble  upon  tlx  very  secret  of  Art.  For  we  sec  that 
the  faculty  of  Artistic  Creation — which  is  rare  in  man 
and  not  at  his  command — is  but  the  spontaneous  play 
of  certain  ideas.  1 1  is  but  N atur  Ixrself  who,  as  my 
poet  put  it,  wil  dance  in  her  garden  at  the  blossoming ' 
time  among  tlx  flowers  of  her  setting;  and  tho ’  it  be  true 
that  Art  needs  full  devotion  and  diligence  and  labour  in 
the  performance,  yet  in  the  mind  of  the  Artist  its  spoil' 
taneous  method  is  simple  enough — indeed  it  is  the  very 
simplest  conceivable. 

The  ideas  which  hav  come  to  mortal  conscience  in  the 
mind,  thru’  the  senses,  work  out  of  themselves  their 
right  co' ordination,  and  in  their  spiritual  function  of 
artistic  creation  wil  draw  their  natural  imagery  from  the 
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very  same  sensuous  forms  whereby  they  found  entrance . 
And  it  is  thus  that  the  long  unbroken  tradition  of  Art  is 
linkt  up.  The  manner  of  this  magic  is  purest  and  least 
complicated  in  Music ,  but  by  a  learner  may  be  seen  more 
easily  in  Voetry;  because  the  material  of  poetry  consists 
of  verba!  symbols,  each  r<  which  carries  and  exposes 
its  own  particular  idea — which  musical  sequences  and 
harmonics  do  not.  S o  that  it  is  manifest  in  a  poem  by 
what  promptings  of  thought  the  imaginativ  landscape  is 
built  up  and  composed,  and  how  horizon’ i :  and  thus  the 
secret  of  a  poem  lies  on  its  face,  altho’  the  effect  may  be 
inscrutable.  No  artifice  can  match  this  natural  growth, 
such  spontaneous  creation  is  inimitable,  altho’,  as  my 
poet  here  said,  'Mimicry  is  beauty’s  Cradle'. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  anyone  because  his  view  of 
things  is  strange  to  me.  We  hav  all  the  same  phenomena 
to  interpret;  and  that  they  provoke  different  interprets 
tions  in  different  minds  must  be  reckon’d  among  the 
phenomena. 

what  I  liked  best  in  this  poet’s  philosophy  was  bis 
insistence  on  the  value  of  Beauty  in  Education,  on  which 
he  dilated,  when  I  askt  him  what  he  meant  by  saying  that 
Mimicry  was  Beauty’s  cradle.  \f  on  the  one  hand,  he 
said,  this  love  of  Beauty  is  so  deeply  implanted  in  us  that 
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it  appear’d  in  animals  before  man  ever  came  on  the 
scene,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  idea  by  which 
man  receives  his  spiritual  intimations,  the  exploitation  of 
it  must  be  the  most  important  thing  in  Education. 

Education  is  complicated  for  us  by  the  very  slow  and 
obscure  development  of  the  child,  and  by  the  fact  that  no 
two  children  are  exactly  alike;  so  that,  if  we  had  suitable 
environment  at  the  disposal  of  all,  we  should  not  know 
how  to  distribute  it  rightly.  But  we  hav  not  even  this  good 
environment  at  disposal,  nor  a  sufficiency  of  good  teachers. 
And  yet  if  Society  is  to  be  order’d  and  govern’d — as 
our  fashionable  politicians  now  assume — by  the  opinion 
of  the  greatest  number,  thatt  is,  by  the  greatest  common 
measur  of  human  minds,  the  only  hope  for  man’s  even ' 
tual  happiness  would  seem  to  be  the  expansion  of  the 
greatest  common  measur  of  wisdom  by  spiritual  educa ' 
tion;  otherwise  the  more  animal  ideas  must  be  the 
greatest  common  measur  of  mankind. 

Now  any  spiritual  elevation  must  come  thru’  compe ' 
tent  teachers  cultivating  the  idea  of  Beauty  in  the  young. 
That  children  hav  an  innate  love  of  Beauty  is  undeniable. 
Yet  this  is  so  little  recognized  that  our  best  and  most 
attentiv  teachers  frequently  exhibit  surprise  when  they 
discover  a  greater  (esthetic  sensibility  in  their  young 
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pupils  than  in  the  mature  intelligence  of  their  own  incuU 
cated  minds;  and  they  wil  even  take  credit  for  this  acute 
observation.  But,  while  the  intellectual  faculty  is  still 
dormant,  spiritual  things  are  to  children  as  music  is, 
which  a  child  readily  absorbs,  without  thought,  altho 
a  full  grown  man,  if  he  has  lackt  thatt  happy  initiation, 
can  scarcely  by  grammar  come  at  the  elements. 

My  friend  thought  this  of  primary  importance,  be ' 
cause  he  urged,  even  if  spiritual  things  wer  of  less 
ultimat  importance  to  man,  they  offer  the  first  and 
easiest  access  to  the  child’s  mind. 

if  N atur  had  not  inclined  mankind  to  virtuous  and 
spiritual  life,  we  should  not  now  be  talking  of  it;  and  if 
we  enquire  how  N atur  has  contrived  to  promote  and 
foster  this  inclination,  we  shall  see,  he  said,  that  it  is  by 
the  energy  of  the  imitativ  faculty.  And  here  he  quoted 
a  well'known  text — and  he  spoke  it  with  ecclesiastical 
solemnity:  f For  mimicry  is  inborn  in  man  from  child ✓ 
hood  up,  and  in  this  he  differs  from  the  other  animals, 
in  being  more  imiiativ.  And  he  makes  his  first  approach 
to  learning  by  mimicry,  and  takes  delight  in  imitations 
of  all  kinds.' 

1 1  was  not  an  artist  or  a  poet  who  said  thatt;  it  is  from 
the  dry  scientific  analytical  mind  of  Aristotle. 
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if,  then ,  a  child  wil  imitate  the  shows  that  happen 
around  him — and  wil  surely  most  attend  to  those  that 
most  attract  him — Ik  must  be  drawn  (and  we  see  that 
he  is  drawn),  by  his  inborn  love  of  beauty,  unconsciously, 
by  preference,  to  imitate  beautiful  things.  And  it  is 
thus  that  Virtue  itself  arises;  for  virtue  is  beauty  of 
conduct — and,  being  an  activity,  it  lies  not  in  intellectual 
doctrin  and  theory,  but  in  conduct  and  practice.  So  that 
the  preferential  imitation  of  right  conduit  is  ‘the  habit 
of  Virtue’,  which  is  the  ultimat  goal  of  scientific  Ethic. 

Thus  a  well-bred  child  in  good  environment,  as  soon 
as  he  is  aware  of  personality,  wil  know  himself  and 
think  of  himself,  as  a  virtuous  being;  and  instinctivly, 
in  proud  realization  of  selj  (which  is  common  to  all 
animals),  he  becomes  his  own  ideal,  a  such'a'one  as 
would  will  and  do  this — and  never  do  thatt — refrain' 
ing  herefrom  shame,  consenting  here  for  Love,  winning 
ever  new  Beauty  of  Soul  from  the  embrace  of  Beauty. 
And  as  this  preferential  imitation  of  right  action  is  the 
‘ habit  of  Virtue’,  so  his  preference  for  the  beautiful,  and 
bis  imitation  of  it,  is  his  young  spiritual  life. 

Spiritual  life,  thus  imagin’d  in  the  child,  thru’  con' 
scient  personality  and  love  of  Beauty — which  on  so 
tender  a  plant,  budding,  has  power  to  bear  the  richest 
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fruit  of  all  creation,  incomparable,  ther  is  nothing  in  all 
Education  of  more  intrinsic  need  than  the  F ood  of  Beauty. 
As  mammal's  milk  to  his  flesh  which  admits  of  no 
proxy,  so  is  iseaufy  to  his  soul,  which  calls  for  the 
comforting  of  N atur’s  breast.  And  since  the  hunger  of 
mimicry  is  so  strong  in  him,  that  if  it  lack  milk  it  wil 
ravin  gall,  and  suck  infection  and  death  in  the  nursery, 
the  first  need,  he  said,  in  Education  is  found. 

You  must  all  hav  agreed  when  I  said  that  the  difficulty 
of  Education  lay  in  the  lack  of  good  environment,  and 
the  deficiency  of  Teachers.  It  has  always  seem’d  as  if 
this  was  a  hopeless  impasse:  an  inveterat  default  that 
held  us  in  its  vicious  circle  without  hope  of  escape. 
Rut  if  ther  is  any  moral  to  my  fable,  it  is  this:  that 
Science  has  in  our  time  actually  provided  a  means  of 
escape.  Among  the  amazing  discoveries  that  are  thrust > 
ing  back  the  nineteenth  century  into  'he  dark  ayes,  none 
promises  so  to  revolutionize  our  social  routine  as  this 
invention  which  we  are  using  at  this  moment.  The 
futur  of  Broadcasting  cannot  be  foretold:  and  all  its 
developments  wil  no  doubt  be  seized  upon  and  used 
as  eagerly  for  evil  as  for  good.  But  it  has  already  made 
one  step  of  solid  excellence — such  a  mastery  in  the 
conveyance  of  pure  sound  that  the  higloest  creations  of 
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musical  art  are  brought  to  the  ears  of  all,  and  all  of  us, 
old  and  young,  hav  rejoiced  in  this  food  of  good  en / 
virontnent. 

hut  my  moral  is  that  our  educational  Authorities 
should  use  this  means  to  food  our  primary  schools  with 
spiritual  teaching.  And  those  who  hav  to  exploit  Uroad ' 
casting  for  tlx  public  advantage  must  not  forget  that 
they  arc  responsible  Teachers,  indeed  some  of  our  most 
distinguish  Teachers  need  to  learn  that  it  is  no  part  of 
a  Teacher’s  business  to  provide  the  young  with  the 
common  stuff  that  they  coud  pick  up  anywhere.  The 
Teacher’s  duty,  as  Teacher,  is  to  giv  the  best,  and  only 
the  best;  and  ij  thatt  is  impossible,  he  must  stil  aim  at 
it  with  what  means  he  has,  and  with  what  light  God  has 
given  him,  as  best  he  may. 
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Bridges’  graphic  account  of  his  experience  in  the  casualty 
department  has  something  more  than  a  historical  interest. 
It  may  serve  the  House  of  Lords’  Committee  as  a  standard 
by  which  to  measure  progress  in  hospital  administration.) 


AN  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE  CASUALTY  DEPARTMENT 
[at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital] 

The  number  of  persons  who  annually  make  use  of  the 
public  charities  of  London  is  a  matter  of  varied  interest; 
not  only  is  it  a  source  of  emulation  and  comparativ  self 
congratulation  to  the  benevolent  and  activ  bodies  of  men 
whose  pride  it  is  to  rule  these  institutions,  but  it  has 
become  a  practical  inconvenience  to  the  physicians,  and 
of  late  a  subject  for  the  criticism  of  economical  reformers, 
who,  having  establisht  their  first  principles  on  common 
sense,  hav  thereupon  exposed  a  vast  system  of  undeni > 
able  abuse.  Since  the  days  of  David  the  pride  of  numbers 
has  never  received  such  a  crushing  rebuke  as  they  hav 
meted  out  to  hospital  statistics:  their  sweeping  condemna* 
tion  of  all  gratuitous  relief  has  made  charity  herself 
shake  in  her  shoes;  and  they  hav  at  least  thrown  the 
onus  of  self 'examination,  if  not  of  selffustification,  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  whom  they  proclaim  the  chiefest 
offenders. 

It  is  not  for  physicians  and  surgeons  to  meddle  in 
any  politico'economical  question  that  is  not  purely  sani ' 
tary,  or  concern’d  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  their 
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profession.  No  reproach  can  be  cast  on  them  above  others 
for  their  share  in  this  matter,  nor  can  they  be  call’d 
upon  to  defend  it,  or  to  initiate  any  measur  for  its  rectifica - 
tion.  But  it  lies  in  their  power  to  giv  evidence  of  a  sort 
not  attainable  elsewhere;  and  it  is  the  publication  of 
such  evidence  that  is  the  aim  and  excuse  of  this  paper. 

Anyone  with  an  eye  for  figurs  reading  the  clerk’s 
report  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  for  the  year,  say, 
iSjj  must,  if  previously  unused  to  such  facts,  feel  his 
mind  somewhat  unhinged  by  the  statement  that  157,947 
patients  wer  relieved  at  thatt  institution  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  He  might  cut  out  the  five  thousand  and  odd 
in-patients,  and  the  ySo  women  attended  at  their  homes, 
but  he  would  stil  be  left  with  a  total  of  lgifijh  persons 
who  wer  actually  register’d  as  visiting  the  Hospital, 
presumably  for  the  first  time,  and  having  their  com¬ 
plaints  investigated  and  treated.  He  wil  see  that  this  is 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  20  patients  an  hour  day  and 
night  for  all  days  but  Sundays  thru’ out  the  year;  or, 
counting  the  days  as  of  twelve  hours,  which  is  but 
reasonable,  40  patients  per  hour. 

what  a  busy  scene  he  wil  pictur  to  himself!  where 
in  the  world,  he  wil  ask,  do  all  these  patients  come  from ? 
what  is  the  matter  with  them?  Hav  they  anything  the 
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matter  with  them ?  what  becomes  of  them  afterwards? 
Do  they  ever  go  there  again?  How  is  it  possible  to 
attend  to  them  when  they  do  go?  How  are  they  counted, 
sorted,  recognized,  prescribed  for,  dispensed  for?  what 
quantity  and  what  sort  of  medicin  do  they  consume? 
what  does  it  all  cost?  who  pays  for  it,  and  what  is  the 
use  of  it? 

These  and  many  other  questions  actually  arise,  but 
two  above  others  demand  solution.  First,  where  do  they 
come  from?  Now,  tho  we  are  not  concern’d  to  answer 
this  at  all,  it  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  importance;  for  it 
requires  very  little  calculation  to  show  that,  if  i$o,ooo 
and  odd  patients  are  attended  every  year,  then  in  thirty 
years,  or  one  generation,  more  than  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  persons  ( thatt  is  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  the  whole  population  of  London)  suffer  from 
some  ailment  or  accident  for  which  they  seek  and  obtain 
relief  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital:  and  a  further 
question  arises  as  to  whether  the  competency  of  the 
casualty  physicians  may  not  affect  the  death-rate,  or 
even  the  futur  prosperity,  of  the  kingdom.  I  leave  this 
for  the  political  economists. 

But  on  the  second  question.  How  can  they  be  attended 
to?  I  hope  to  throw  some  light.  However,  before  I  do  so, 
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it  would  be  as  well  to  dispel  any  doubt  the  reader  may 
hav  as  to  the  credibility  of  the figurs.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear ,  the  fact  is  that  they  much  understate  the  reality. 
In  the  clerk’s  report,  it  is  true,  many  cases  are  register’d 
twice,  since  most  of  the  out-patients  hav  already  made 
their  appearance  as  casualty  patients;  but,  since  they 
come  as  out-patients  under  a  different  medical  officer, 
they  are  virtually,  as  far  as  time  and  trouble  go,  new 
patients  a  second  time ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ther  is 
no  allowance  made  for  the  numerous  patients  who  escape 
registration,  nor  is  ther  any  account  taken  of  the  number 
of  the  visits  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  patients  make 
to  their  respectiv  physicians  and  surgeons  before  their 
cure  is  pronounced  complete  or  hopeless,  or  indifference 
or  weariness  of  the  whole  concern  leads  them  to  break 
off  their  connection  with  it.  Now,  as  the  relation  of  old 
cases  to  new  is  in  the  Casualty  Department  about  one 
to  three,  and  in  the  Out-patient  Department  three  to 
one,  the  total  151,836  should  be  put  nearer  200,000, 
which  is  about  a  patient  a  minute,  supposing  physicians 
and  surgeons  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day.  The  question 
now  is,  How  is  this  perform’d? — and  since  any  account 
of  it  wil  be  difficult  to  follow  without  a  glimpse  of  the 
machinery,  I  intend  to  describe  the  ‘ Casualty ’  Depart- 
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merit,  as  it  is  call’d,  before  I  enter  into  those  details  of 
the  working  of  it  which  my  experience  and  the  statistics 
I  hav  collected  enable  me  to  gin. 

The  surgery  is  a  large  hall,  go  feet  by  go  feet,  with 
rooms  opening  off  it  at  the  four  corners,  and  two  en- 
closed  spaces  about  the  centre  of  it,  shut  in  with  screens; 
the  rest  of  the  area  is  set  out  with  forms.  In  the  middle 
of  the  long  side  facing  the  market  is  the  entrance,  the 
men  and  women  entering  by  different  doors.  In  the 
middle  of  the  other  long  side,  opposit  the  entrance,  are 
the  counters  of  the  dispensary  of  common  drugs,  served 
by  nurses.  One-half  of  the  hall,  with  the  rooms  off  it, 
is  devoted  to  the  women,  the  other  half  to  men.  A 
casualty  physician  and  a  house-surgeon  attend  at  each 
end;  the  centre  enclosurs  contain,  besides,  the  junior 
assistant-surgeon,  and  on  busy  mornings  the  junior 
assistant-physician. 

The  work  is  done  in  the  mornings,  and  patients  are 
admitted  at  nine  o’clock.  To  say  that  the  doors  are 
thrown  open  to  them,  however,  would  giv  a  false  idea 
of  the  extreme  jealousy  which  regulates  their  admission. 
The  doors  are  forcibly  held  ajar  by  the  porters  in  livery , 
just  so  as  to  let  them  squeeze  in  one  by  one,  and  each, 
before  he  enters  and  receives  his  zinc  ticket,  must  answer 
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a  crucial  question,  which  determins  him,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  be  a  medical  or  surgical  patient,  l f  he  has 
been  there  before,  and  can  show  a  payer  bearing  the 
name  of  one  of  the  physicians  or  surgeons  present  on 
thatt  day,  he  is  askt  no  questions,  but  walks  off  and 
takes  the  nearest  vacant  seat  he  can  find  to  the  place 
where  he  was  attended  to  before.  This  goes  on  from 
nine  o’clock,  til  the  stream,  gradually  failing,  is  shut 
off  by  closing  the  doors  at  ten  o’clock  precisely. 

] f  anyone  should  go  into  the  hall  at  about  twenty 
minutes  past  nine,  he  would  see  some  hundred  persons 
standing  in  an  orderly  manner,  trying  to  look  as  if  they 
wer  not  pushing  towards  the  various  exits  and  entrances, 
and  some  four  hundred  others  ranged  on  the  forms;  the 
women  engaged  in  conversation,  the  men  waiting  in 
silence.  \f  he  goes  out  and  comes  in  again  at  eleven,  he 
wil  frequently  find  the  room  nearly  or  quite  empty. 

The  staff  of  persons  who  perform  this  feat  of  clearing 
the  hall  consists  of  the  junior  assistant'physician  and 
three  casualty  physicians,  the  assistant'surgeon,  the  four 
house'surgeons  with  their  dressers.  I  am  not  concern’d 
with  the  surgeons,  and  l  do  not  wish  anything  I  may 
assert  of  the  medical  side  to  be  construed  to  their  preju ' 
dice.  Reference  to  the  statistics  suggests  that  they  are  not 
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so  much  presst  for  time;  while  the  absence  of  any  surgical 
officers  corresponding  to  the  casualty  physicians  shows 
that  the  work  that  falls  to  their  lot  is  not  consider’d  so 
laborious ,  tho  without  this  assistance  it  may  reasonably 
be  inferr’d  to  be  more  so. 

The  medical  staff,  then,  consists  of  three  casualty 
physicians,  each  of  whom  attends  on  four  mornings  of 
the  week,  twice  at  the  men’s  and  twice  at  the  women’s 
end;  and  on  the  four  busiest  mornings  of  the  week  the 
junior  assistant'physician  also  sits  in  the  room  made  of 
screens  from  nine  til  ten.  So  that  ther  is  always  one 
physician  at  each  end  every  morning,  one  for  the  men 
and  one  for  the  women,  and  occasionally  a  physician 
with  general  duties  in  the  centre. 

Having  seen  the  physicians  to  their  rooms  and  the 
patients  to  their  forms,  it  only  remains  to  describe  the 
arrangement  of  the  dispensary.  In  the  surgical  dispen' 
sary,  a  certain  number  of  drugs  and  lotions  are  kept  for 
common  use:  emetics,  drastics,  tonics,  astringents,  and 
emollients  of  unquestion’d  efficacy.  Small  square  tickets, 
bearing  the  printed  initials  of  these  medians,  are  supply’ d 
freely  to  the  physicians,  who  giv  them  freely  to  the 
patients,  who  show  them  at  the  windows  with  a  bottle, 
which  is  at  once  fill’d  from  the  corresponding  jug,  M  or 
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N,  as  tlx  case  may  be.  But  cases  which  require  specifics 
or  remedies  not  in  this  elemental  repertory  hav  their 
prescriptions  made  up  for  them  at  the  Hospital  dispen- 
sary,  which  cannot  be  reacht  except  by  passing  thru’  the 
Hospital  quadrangle,  a  thing  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible;  and  these  prescriptions  may  be  written  either 
on  a  slip  of  paper  which  is  kept  at  the  dispensary,  or  on 
a  printed  form,  which  is  really  an  out-patient  letter  with 
all  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 

it  might  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  virtue  of  a 
casualty  physician  was  distributiv  justice.  I/i  a  better 
world  no  doubt  it  would  be;  as  things  are,  ther  are 
several  considerations  which  over-ride  strict  justice.  He 
has,  for  instance,  to  weigh  the  inconvenience  of  over¬ 
crowding  the  Hospital  dispensary  against  the  lesser,  or 
at  least  less  visible,  inconvenience  of  treating  a  number 
of  different  complaints  with  the  same  medicin;  but  what 
stands  most  in  his  way  is  no  doubt  his  want  of  time. 
How  much  time  he  has,  I  should  rather  say  how  little, 
I  wil  show  later  on.  At  present,  I  wil  merely  state  that 
it  is  not  unusual  for  a  casualty  physician  to  see  150 
patients  in  less  than  two  hours;  and  I  shall  not  be  using 
extravagant  language  if  I  call  this  quick  work,  and  say 
that  very  great  accuracy  cannot  be  arrived  at  in  such 
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hasty  proceedings,  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  he 
can  he  supposed  to  do  except  work  miracles,  considering 
that  if  he  has  only  to  take  down  the  patients'  names  and 
addresses  he  would  he  over-occupy’d;  and  yet  his  duties 
are  very  distinctly  understood.  A  metaphor  is  usually 
employ'd  to  define  them,  if  a  casualty  physician 
wer  to  complain  of  the  number  of  the  cases  he  has  to 
see,  he  would  probably  be  told  that  he  is  not  supposed 
to  attend  to  them  or  prescribe  for  them  very  much ;  that 
the  surgery  is  the  filter  of  the  hospital,  or  that  he  himself 
is  the  filter,  it  is  in  vain  to  point  out  that  filtering  is  of 
necessity  a  process  slow  in  proportion  to  its  efficacy, 
while  the  quick  filtering  of  patients  is  almost  unintelli¬ 
gible.  Making  bricks  without  straw  cannot  be  compared 
to  it;  thatt  is  done  every  day,  but  filtering  quickly  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  And  yet  filter  he  must,  and  filter 
quickly  too;  and  be  prepared  to  hear  his  quick  filtrate 
shamefully  ill-spoken  of  in  the  wards  and  in  the  out¬ 
patient  rooms.  But  this  theory  of  a  system,  which  breaks 
down  as  soon  as  it  is  seriously  examin’d,  and  has  only 
one  ground  of  defence,  which  I  wil  examin  later, 
vanishes  like  smoke  when  a  physician  finds  himself  face 
to  face  with  some  200  paupers,  who  are  many  of  them 
seriously  ill,  some  mortally,  many  but  slightly,  but 
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nearly  all  with  considerable  bodily  inconvenience  or  pain, 
which,  unless  disease  be  a  joke,  and  this  the  whole  const'u 
tution  of  our  Hospital  forbids  us  to  suppose,  entitles  them 
to  his  patient  attention  and  investigation,  and  demands 
his  skill  and  advice.  wil  decide  at  once  that  what  he 
has  to  do  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  every  individual 
case  under  the  circumstances,  and  he  wil  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  business,  and  take  it  patiently,  even  when  his 
fltrate  comes  bubbling  back  into  the  surgery  from  the 
steward’s  office  because  ther  is  no  vacant  bed,  or  from 
the  out'patient  room  because  it  was  not  flter’d  before 
11  a.m. 

From  the  frst  day  when  I,  with  much  fear  and  reluc' 
tance,  which  I  am  glad  I  overcame,  undertook  the  duties 
of  fltrator,  I  was  unpleasantly  aware  of  the  responsi' 
bility  and  difficulty  of  the  task;  and  being  afraid  lest, 
thru’  seeing  this  great  number  so  hastily  day  after  day, 
I  should,  from  ignorance  of  what  happen’d  to  them,  slide 
into  indifference,  I  made  a  system  of  hieroglyphics,  by 
means  of  which  I  checkt  off  each  patient  as  I  dismisst 
him,  the  sign  showing  me  what  medicin  he  had  had, 
whether  I  consider’d  him  seriously  ill  or  no,  whether  he 
had  attended  before,  and  if  so,  with  what  result.  I  used 
these  signs  for  a  year,  and  hav  put  together  one  quarter’s 
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fyurs,  made  up  partly  from  the  winter  and  partly  from 
the  summer  months.  These  are  the  statistics  I  depend 
on  for  my  facts ,  and  as  I  hav  just  been  thru  the  dreary 
labour  of  adding  them  up,  I  feel  inclined  to  begin  by 
presenting  the  reader  with  the  total. 

I  saw,  then,  in  three  months  7,735  patients,  and  of 
these  5,330  wer  new  cases. 

liefore  going  further  into  details,  I  wil  compare  these 
vast  numbers  with  those  of  the  clerk’s  report.  Accord - 
ing  to  mine,  I  see  30,940  patients  in  the  year.  Each  of 
the  other  casualty  physicians  doing  the  same  work,  the 
total  amongst  us  for  the  year  would  be  92,820.  Add  to 
this  25,168  seen  by  the  assistant-physician  ( which  is  a 
total  made  up  from  an  average  of  eight  or  nine  weeks), 
and  the  whole  annual  total  of  medical  casualty  patients 
wil  be  117,988.  Now,  to  find  the  number  of  surgical 
patients  to  be  added  to  this,  we  may  use  the  relation 
between  the  number  of  medical  and  surgical  patients  in 
the  clerk’s  report;  and  this,  which  is  very  much  under 
the  mark,  wil  give  45,205  for  surgical  casualty  visits. 
Add  again  21,324  out-patient  visits  ( which  is  the 
number  of  new  cases  multiply’ d  by  four),  and  the  whole 
or  grand  total  is  187,517  visits,  which  a  truer  estimai  of 
surgical  visits  would  no  doubt  raise  to  190,000. 
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Thirty  thousand  patients  in  the  year!  I  hav  examin'd 
every  possible  source  of  error.  I  hav  even  lookt  in  the 
almanac  to  reassure  myself  as  to  the  number  of  months 
and  days  in  the  year,  and  am,  after  all,  reduced  to  asking 
others  to  believe,  on  my  authority,  a  statement  which  1 
hav  difficulty  in  believing  myself  Let  us  suppose  it  an 
hypothesis,  and  not  a  fact,  but  proceeding  on  this  hypo ' 
thesis  that  I  saw  30,000  patients  in  the  year — I  may 
disregard  the  odd  hundreds — it  wil  seem  reasonable  in 
me  to  ask  for  some  allowance  if  I  fall  short  of  the 
reader’s  expectation,  as  I  hav  of  my  own,  in  the  minute ' 
ness  of  the  detail  which  I  hav  promised  him. 

I  wil  speak  first  of  the  old  patients,  who,  in  my 
quarter  of  a  year,  number'd  2,192.  of  these,  1,606,  or 
about  two'thirds  of  the  whole,  ' expresst  themselves  as 
feeling  better’,  and  in  my  opinion  wer  the  better  for 
their  treatment;  21S  became  out 'patients,  the  greater 
part  because  they  wer  too  late  for  fltration  on  their  frst 
visit,  others  because  I  was  dissatisfy’d  with  their  pro ' 
gress,  or  wisht  to  be  rid  of  them ;  and  2j  became  obstC' 
trical  out'patients.  So  that  out  of  2,392  ther  remain’d 
only  $qi  who  are  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

but  these  fgurs  are  very  deceptiv;  they  are  visits  and 
not  patients.  The  1,606  represents  merely  the  number 
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of  titties  that  all  the  patients  who  took  medicin  with 
heneft  return'd  for  more;  and  as  most  of  those  wer  very 
regular  attendants,  either  rickety  infants,  who  took  ol. 
morrh.,  or  underfed  schoolboys, '  codAiver'oiUboys’ ,  as 
they  call’d  themselves,  or  adults  who  took  quassia  and 
iron,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  patients  who  pay 
a  second  visit  to  the  Casualty  Department  is  very  small. 
Put  it  in  this  way.  Out  of  my  total  $,330  new  patients, 
428  were  put  hors  de  concours  by  being  admitted  or 
made  out'patients,  thus  reducing  the  total  to  4,902.  Out 
of  these  only  so  many  return'd  as  to  make  2,392  visits. 
The  average  number  of  visits  that  each  patient  made 
might  be  about  four.  So  that  this  number  of  visits  repre ' 
sents  only  398  persons,  so  that  about  one  in  eight  of  the 
new  cases  actually  reappear’d. 

As  for  the  341  visits  of  patients  who  do  not  seem  to 
hav  got  any  good  from  their  attendance,  the  most 
obstinat  of  these  eventually  became  outpatients,  some 
improved  and  join’d  the  1,606;  but  tho ’  the  number  of 
visits  must  by  any  calculation  be  much  greater  than  the 
number  of  persons,  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  so  large. 

Lastly,  I  admitted  13  of  the  old  patients  into  the 
Hospital.  These  would  be  in  almost  every  case  instances 
of  patients  waiting  for  vacancies. 
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I  now  pass  to  the  new  cases.  These ,  as  I  said,  wer 
5,330  in  number,  of  these ,  46  wer  made  in-patients. 
Thus,  adding  the  13  just  mention’d  above,  it  appears  that 
if  the  other  casualty  physicians  admitted  as  many  as  I 
did — and  I  think  that,  as  circumstances  wer  calculated 
to  reduce  our  various  abilities  to  a  level,  they  probably 
did — the  department  supplies  the  medical  wards  with 
nearly  one-fourth  of  its  cases,  what  happen’d  to  my 
quota  subsequently  when  in  the  wards,  I  cannot  say. 
whether  they  wer  welcom’d,  or  whether  the  house- 
physician  turn’d  up  his  nose  at  them,  whether  any  of 
them  died,  whether  any  of  them  wer  cured,  is  unknown 
to  me.  The  ill  success  of  the  few  efforts  which  I  made 
to  follow  up  my  cases  in  the  wards  so  discouraged  me 
that  I  relinquish  the  idea.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  by 
the  time  one  has  got  to  one’s  150th  patient,  earlier  im¬ 
pressions  hav  faded,  and  that  one  has  a  difficulty  in 
recognizing  in  a  washt,  placid,  or  even  smiling  counten¬ 
ance,  pillowing  its  chin  upon  clean  linen,  the  breathless, 
anxious,  furried,  and  neglected-looking  face  that  one  had 
regarded  for  a  few  seconds  merely  as  a  means  of  dia¬ 
gnosis.  The  change  from  perpendicular  to  horizontal  is 
in  itself  perplexing,  and,  as  far  as  memory  went,  the  clue 
was  lost.  Then  the  only  time  I  had  for  visiting  the 
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wards  was  the  patients’  dinner-time,  when  nobody  was 
very  glad  to  see  me;  and  if  they  bad  been,  they  had  no 
means  of  knowing  which  wer  mine,  or  which  wer  any¬ 
body  else’s  cases.  One  needed  to  be  reminded,  and  tber 
was  nothing  to  remind  one.  since  this  difficulty  would 
be  at  once  overcome  if  the  name  of  the  medical  officer 
who  admitted  each  case  was  enter’d  upon  the  board  at  the 
bedside,  on  which  other  particulars  concerning  the  patient 
are  recorded,  I  think  ids  much  to  be  wishtthat  such  a  plan 
should  be  adopted.  It  is  done  at  another  hospital  where  I  see 
the  out-patients,  and  I  know  the  advantage  of  it.  At  St. 
Bartholomew’s  it  would  yield  this  further  benefit,  that 
whereas  at  present  the  casualty  physicians  only  get  the 
credit  of  the  bad  cases,  as  they  are  call’d,  this  over^workt 
and  under-estimated  body  of  men  would  be  vindicated  from 
a  reproach  which  I  believe  they  are  far  from  deserving. 

To  return  from  my  digression  to  my  statistics;  294 
wer  made  out-patients  and  SS  referr’d  to  the  obstetrical 
department;  3,724  received  their  medicin  in  the  surgery, 
and  of  these  1,430  took  quassia  and  iron,  a  medicin  which 
I  selected  to  giv  as  frequently  as  possible,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  its  strong  taste,  cheapness,  and  innocuous  proper¬ 
ties;  973  had  their  medicin  made  up  at  the  dispensary. 

I  am  afraid  that  these  dry  statements  must  be  weary- 
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ing  to  the  reader;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
draw  any  averages  from  the  old  and  new  cases  separatly. 
Taken  together  they  supply  the  following  facts: — 

I  gave  away  as  many  as  nine  out-patient  letters  every 
morning,  and  in  fifty-two  days  I  admitted  59  patients 
into  the  Hospital.  I  sent  gq  patients  to  the  dispensary 
across  the  square  every  morning,  and  102  to  the  jugs. 
On  the  twenty-six  mornings  on  which  I  saw  the  women, 
I  relegated  1 15  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Godson,  or  ratlxr  more 
than  four  every  morning;  while  of  all  my  y,ooo  I  gave 
to  751  tickets  for  cod-liver  oil,  and  to  as  many  as  1,942 
tickets  for  quassia  and  iron. 

How,  as  ther  is  also  iron  in  the  cod-liver  oil  mixtur, 
it  is  plain  that  I  treated  2,699  persons  with  the  martial 
remedy,  without  counting  the  many  others  who  took  it  in 
written  prescriptions.  This  seems  at  first  sight  a  large 
proportion,  and  even  after  all  Trousseau  wrote  in  praise 
of  the  medicament  reconstituant,  I  feel  surprised 
when  I  think  that  I  should  come  to  order  over  200,000 
doses  of  it  in  the  course  of  one  year;  and  the  reader  may 
look  for  s^me  account  of  the  numbers  whom  I  launcht 
on  this  chemin  de  fer.  Making  some  deduction,  then, 
on  account  of  those  to  whose  palates  the  ‘Queen  Anne ’ 
mixtur,  as  they  call’d  it,  mistaking  quassia  for  quinine, 
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was  only  a  grateful  placebo,  the  fgurs  do  not  unfairly 
represent  the  actual  state  of  things.  Naturam  morbcv 
rum  curationes  ostcndunt,  and  my  treatment  points 
to  rickets,  struma,  phthisis,  anaemia,  chlorosis,  neuralgia, 
and  dyspepsia,  ‘to  pining  atrophy  and  marasmus’,  rather 
than  to  the  'maladies  of  ghastly  spasm  and  racking  tor - 
ture’.  Atonic  dyspepsia  was  quite  as  frequent  as  one 
would  imagin  it  would  be  from  a  knowledge  of  the  long 
hours  that  machinists  and  buttonhole-makers  hav  to 
work,  the  staie  air  they  breathe,  and  the  cheap  miscel- 
laneous  food  that  they  are  obliged  to  liv  on,  and  often 
hav  no  appetite  to  eat.  Q.  c.  F.  acts  like  a  charm  upon 
them;  the  anaemia  is  admirably  met  by  the  iron  and 
quassia,  the  former,  as  Claude  Bernard  taught,  stimulate 
ing  the  circulation  of  the  stomach.  And  this  appears  to 
tne  a  fair  account  of  the  deep-rooted  affection  and  respect 
which  casualty  patients  all  feel  for  this  medicin.  if  it 
was  prescribed  by  the  other  casualty  physicians  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  it  was  by  me,  30,000  patients  must  hav 
carried  off  their  pints  of  it  during  the  year,  without 
taking  any  account  of  the  use  the  surgeons  and  out¬ 
patient  physicians  may  hav  made  of  it;  and  their  number 
is  so  large  that  the  reader  wil  no  doubt  share  the  desire 
which  1  felt  to  investigate  this  item  of  hospital  expenditur. 
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what,  then,  was  the  cost  of  treating  my  1,942 
patients  with  Q.  c.  F.?  Quassia  costs  about  18s.  per  cwt., 
and  two  ounces  of  it  wil  make  a  gallon  of  the  infusion; 
therefor,  a  cwt.,  or  18s.  worth,  wil  make  896  gallons, 
which  is  7,168  pints;  and,  as  far  as  quassia  goes,  if  I 
had  had  7,168  patients  ( who  may  be  reckon'd  as  pints), 
instead  of  1,942,  they  would  hav  cost  the  Hospital  only 
18s. — thatt  is,  about  is.  per  400  patients,  or  100  for  3d., 
or  o- 03d.  per  patient. 

The  perchloride  of  iron  is  more  costly.  A  pound  of 
it  sells  for  about  2s.  4d.;  thatt  is,  four  ounces  cost  yd., 
and  five  ounces,  which  is  the  quantity  of  it  contain’d  in 
a  gallon  of  the  mixtur,  wil  cost  8-7 3d.;  and  the  cost  of 
the  mixtur  per  pint,  as  far  as  iron  goes,  wil  be  1  ‘093d. 
And  adding  the  cost  of  the  quassia  to  this,  each  pint,  or 
patient,  costs  the  Hospital  about  lid.  Or,  calculating 
another  way,  as  each  of  my  patients  took  away  five 
drachms  of  the  percbloride,  thatt  wil  be  1,213-73  ounces 
in  all;  and  this  divided  by  16,  wil  giv  the  number  of  two 
and  fourpences,  which  is  73-86,  which  is  less  than 
£8  10s.;  and,  allowing  3s.  for  the  quassia,  the  whole 
1,942  wer  doctor’d  for  £8  13s.,  and  the  cost  of  treating 
30,000  patients  would  be  about  £133,  a  fact  which 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  economy  oj  our  system. 
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And  this  is  far  from  being  the  cheapest  medicin  in  our 
pharmacopoeia.  F or  instance ,  the  famous  H.M.S.  cum 
M.S.,  which,  for  popularity  and  general  use,  contests  the 
palm  with  Q.  c.  F.,  would,  as  far  as  its  chief  ingredient 
goes,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  cost  about  jfg  1  os.  for 
go, ooo  patients,  of  the  other  ingredients,  the  six  million 
minims  of  sulphuric  acid  would  amount  to  about  jCg  gs.; 
while  the  syrup  of  poppies,  which  is,  as  it  wer,  thrown 
in  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  constitutes  the  chief  money 
value  of  the  medicin,  and  costs  of  itself  as  much  as 
jTyS  2S.  6d.  per  go, ooo  patients.  T he  vehicle  of  mint 
tea  I  put  at  Jfig  lys.  2d.,  so  that,  adding  these  together, 

I  make  the  whole  cost  of  this  medicin  £106  14s.  Sd.  per 
go, ooo  patients,  or  o-8$2S6d.  per  patient.  The  item  of 
the  sweet  colouring  matter,  when  regarded  in  this  light, 
appears  a  gross  extravagance. 

But  it  wil  be  at  once  said,  this  represents  only  the  cost 
of  the  materials.  T her  is  no  account  here  of  the  prepara - 
tion  or  mixing  of  the  drugs,  or  of  the  labour  of  pouring 
them  into  the  bottles,  and  nothing  is  said  of  the  salaries 
of  attendants  and  physicians.  Now,  whatever  this  may 
amount  to,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  total  of  attendance 
on  out-patients  has  to  be  divided  by  1  go, ooo.  But  as  I 
am  only  giving  an  account  of  the  Casualty  Department, 
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and  thatt  from  its  physician’s  point  of  view,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  asking  what  the  medical  attendance 
costs  there  per  patient. 

Now  it  is  plain  enough,  at  the  first  glance,  that  if  we 
wer  paid  at  so- much  per  patient,  even  according  to  the 
humblest  scale  of  fees  with  which  the  public  are  accuse 
tom’d  to  reward  our  services,  we  should  all  of  us  long 
ago  hav  retired  from  the  turmoil  of  the  surgery,  and 
should  be  living  in  affluence.  But  this  is  neither  to  be 
expected  nor  desired,  and,  indeed,  the  munificence  of  our 
Hospital  is  so  well  known,  and  so  far  in  advance  of  thatt 
of  similar  institutions,  that  I  cannot  speak  of  it  but  with 
respect,  nor  shall  1  be  suspected  of  any  other  feeling  than 
thatt  of  gratitude  in  stating  that,  deducting  income-tax, 
which  promises  to  be  a  permanent  charge,  the  sum  paid 
to  the  casualty  physician  per  patient  is  about  ,7J.  per 
patient,  which  raises  the  total  cost  of  my  ' Queen  Anne’ 
patients  from  mgd.  to  l-Sjgd.,  which  is  stil  well 
under  2d.  This  fee  presents  an  amusing  discrepancy 
with  the  go, 000  and  odd  guineas  which  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  might  consider  us  annually  entitled  to. 
T her  are  extremes  certainly  which  do  not  meet,  and  it 
seems  a  pity  that  ther  is  no  resting-place  in  the  wide 
interval  which  separates  them.  F or  instance,  if  the 
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patients  wer  to  fee  us  6d.  a  visit,  which  is  not  much 
considering  that  many  of  them  owe  their  complaints  to 
drinking  eight  pennyworth  of  beer  a  day,  we  should  each 
of  us  draw  froth  them  an  income  of  over  fijgo  a  year. 
Now,  not  far  from  the  Hospital  gates  ther  livs  a  medical 
practitioner,  as  I  hear,  who  sees  his  patients  and  givs 
them  medicin  for  this  very  sum,  and  the  prodigal  charity 
of  our  Hospital,  which  seems  on  such  a  grand  scale,  is 
in  actual  competition  with  this  individual,  whose  ex' 
treme  confidence  in  venturing  so  near  us  is  truly  admir' 
able,  while  his  success,  interpreted  by  my  figurs,  shows 
that  ther  is  something  to  be  said  for  his  principle,  and 
that  he  has  not  built  his  house  upon  the  sand. 

In  fact,  this  principle  of  small  payments  is  much 
urged  by  some  of  the  reformers  to  whom  I  hav  alluded, 
who  assert  that  it  would  deter  mere  vagabonds,  en' 
courage  thrift  and  selfirespect,  and  raise  generally  the 
standard  of  all  the  relations  between  hospital  physician 
and  hospital  patient.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  object 
tion  to  it  is  that  it  would  be  too  successful,  for  it  would 
at  once  render  any  institution  that  adopted  it  self' 
supporting,  and  would  drive  all  the  lesser  doctors  and 
practitioners  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  existence  of  these  vagabonds  is  not  wholly 
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myth.  1 1  was  only  the  other  Jay  that  one  oj  our  patients, 
wlyen  askt  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  reply’ d,  'w ell, 
sir,  I  don’t  know  that  ther’s  anything  the  matter  with 
me;  hut  as  I  was  passing  the  Hospital,  I  thought  I’d 
just  step  in  and  hav  a  dose  of  median.’  I  should  hav 
been  sorry  to  hav  drunk  the  dose  that  was  prescribed 
for  him.  But  ther  are  really  not  as  many  of  this  sort  as 
is  generally  supposed.  1  had  been  accustom’d  to  believe 
that  the  casualty  patients  wer  chiefly  made  up  of  thatt 
weird  class  of  persons  that  one  sees  in  Cruikshattk’s 
etchings,  who  are  said  to  haunt  purlieus,  whatever  thatt 
may  mean;  that  idleness  was  their  excuse  for  coming  to 
the  Hospital,  and  an  hereditary  taste  for  anything  out 
of  a  bottle  the  unconscious  motiv  of  their  seeking 
medicin.  I  had  heard  tales  of  their  sitting  on  the  steps 
outside,  comparing  the  various  liquids  that  haste  and 
chance  had  distributed  among  them;  each  one  tasting  all 
before  he  finally  gave  his  judgment  as  to  which  was 
intrinsically  best.  I  had  heard  of  the  shop  where  linctus 
tarts  used  to  be  sold,  and  of  codAiver  oil  being  collected 
to  burn  in  their  lamps.  All  this  and  a  great  deal  more; 
but  I  can  testify  that  I  saw  very  little  of  this  class  of 
persons;  in  fact,  the  majority  of  those  I  saw  seem’d 
patients  in  good  faith;  the  worst  objection  that  one  coud 
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raise  to  them  as  patients  being,  either  that  their  complaints 
wer  trifling,  or  that  they  had  brought  them  on  themselves 
by  indiscretion,  to  which  discretion  rather  than  Epsom 
salts  was  the  antidote,  or  that  their  perhaps  miserable 
state  was  the  result  of  traditional,  inveterat,  and  wilful 
ignorance,  which  only  Acts  of  Parliament  and  police 
regulations  coud  grapple  with,  ignorance  lay  at  the  root 
of  most  of  the  evils,  whether  it  was  the  oversuckled 
rickety  baby  whose  mother  prided  herself  on  its  fatness, 
or  the  working  man  whom,  late  'homeward  returning’, 
cold  French  beans  and  English  cholera  had  brought  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave. 

Other  objections  indeed  iher  wer.  Non  omnes  pov 
sunt  olere  unguenta  exotica:  One  had  opportunities 
of  confirming  thatt  ancient  observation;  while,  had  one 
had  the  time  and  desire  to  investigate  the  habits  of 
common  parasites,  the  field  was  ample.  But  for  such 
patients  the  ready  and  effectual  treatment  which  they 
met  with  was  the  best  for  them,  and,  with  the  fearless' 
ness  of  contagion  that  long  immunity  provides,  I  was 
glad  to  be  so  easily  of  such  great  service  to  them.  Some 
must  be  very  unpleasant  neighbours  to  the  better  class 
of  patients,  who  nevertheless  are  contented  to  sit  side  by 
side  with  them  on  the  forms;  and  I  wonder’d  to  see  how 
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far  people  would  come,  and  bow  much  discomfort  and 
even  ignominy  they  would  put  up  with,  to  consult  for 
one  moment  the  oracle  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  is  not 
everywlsere  in  the  country,  to  he  sure,  that  one  can  hav 
tlye  opinion  of  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  for  a  half' 
penny,  and  hav  thatt  sum  paid  for  one  by  ancient  endow' 
ments  and  public  subscription;  the  spirit  of  pilgrimage 
too  must  hav  its  goal;  and  one  coud  only  look  for  a 
brilliant  result  from  this  union  of  charity  and  faith  with 
science,  ‘where  do  you  come  from,  pray?’  I  askt  one 
morning  of  a  well'dresst  middle'aged  woman  in  whom 

I  coud  discover  little  or  nothing  wrong.  ' From - ,  in 

Bedfordshire,’  she  reply’d.  ‘And  what  in  the  world  has 
made  you  come  all  this  way  when  you  hav  little  or 
nothing  the  matter  with  you?’  ‘Because,  sir,’  she  said, 
'i  hav  not  felt  strong  for  a  long  while,  and  you’ve  done 
so  many  of  my  neighbours  so  much  good,  that  I  thought 
I’d  come  and  see  you  myself’  So  many  of  my  neigh' 

bours!  The  county  practitioner  of - ,  in  Bedfordshire, 

must  take  this  sort  of  thing  rather  to  heart  if  it  is  true 
that  so  many  of  his  clients  spend  in  railway  journeys 
what  should  go  to  fee  him.  if  this  system  of  charity  wer 
perfected,  we  should  soon  hav  cheap  early  trains  running 
into  London  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  carrying 
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passengers  to  our  Casualty  Department.  Each  of  the 
physicians  might  take  a  different  line  of  railway.  I 
think  the  trains  would  be  well  fil’d,  for,  without  this 
encouragement,  I  had  a  great  number  of  country  patients, 
whom  I  in  vain  endeavour’d  to  persuade  to  return  to 
their  home  doctors.  The  prophet  evidently  had  no 
honour  in  his  own  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  gravitation  to  the  centre  is 
quite  natural,  and  within  its  proper  limits  desirable, 
hut  the  patients  who  come  up  from  the  country  to 
London  should  be  those  whom  their  home  doctors  recom ' 
mend  to  come,  ana  not  just  this,  that,  and  the  other,  who 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  come.  T her  is  a  story  of 
Sydenham,  that  he  once  cured  a  patient  by  sending  him 
from  London  on  a  wild'goose  chase  after  a  hypothetical 
doctor  at  Inverness;  but  this  man  must  hav  been  a  hypo' 
chondriac,  and  it  is  worth  observing  that  Sydenham  sent 
him  out  of  town  into  the  country,  while,  had  he  travell’d 
by  the  Scotch  mail  instead  of  by  the  coach,  the  result 
might  not  hav  been  so  satisfactory. 

The  best  instance  1  saw  of  long  distances  and  faith 
rewarded  was  in  a  woman,  who,  to  my  usual  question, 
‘well,  what ’s  the  matter  with  you,  madam?’  answer’d, 
‘p lease,  sir,  I  want  you  to  write  me  out  the  prescription 
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of  tlx  median  you  gave  me  last  week.’  'i  don’t  remenu 
her,  madam,  that  I  ever  saw  you  before.’  'Yes,  sir,  you 
saw  me  this  day  week,  and  gave  me  some  medicin  that 
cured  me.’  ‘Then  why  do  you  want  any  more?’  'b t* 
cause,  sir,  I  want  to  go  home,  and  bav  some  by  me  in 
case  I  should  be  ill  again.’  ‘where  do  you  live?’  ‘in 
Devonshire.’  ‘Did  you  come  up  front  Devonshire  to 
London  for  medical  treatment?’  'Yes,  sir;  I  had  been  ill 
for  four  months,  and  none  of  the  doctors  did  me  any 
good,  and  your  medicin  cured  me  in  three  days.’  On 
inquiry  I  found  that  she  had  had  a  sore  mouth,  which 
had  yielded  at  once  to  the  surgery  stomachic.  I  gave  her 
some  more  for  family  use  in  Devonshire. 

The  casualty  physician  does  not  learn  much  from  a 
case  like  thatt,  and  if  he  coud  be  fatter’d  with  such 
results,  how  easily  he  might  fall  into  those  habits  of 
slovenliness  and  hasty  generalization  which  are  the  exact 
opposit  of  the  care,  accuracy,  and  discrimination  neces' 
sary  to  excellence  in  our  profession.  I  fnd  that  in  the 
year  I  took  book'notes  of  only  seventy  cases,  and  these 
necessarily  imperfect  ones,  and  of  the  natur  rather  of 
recorded  observations  than  of  the  course  and  treatment 
of  disease.  Thirty  of  these,  however,  wer  all  illustra' 
tions  of  one  disease  that  I  was  collecting  facts  about,  and 
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this  show s  what  a  rich  material  for  study  is  daily  thrown 
away.  Generally  one  may  say  that  it  is  impossible  to 
learn  anything  in  the  Casualty  Department  except  the 
knowledge  of  the  facies,  as  it  is  call’d,  which  with  a 
smaller  experience  it  would  take  years  to  acquire,  since 
it  comes  of  a  multiplicity  of  impressions,  and  the  value 
of  this  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate.  T he  necessity  of 
coming  to  an  opinion  at  once  may  lead  also  to  a  dis¬ 
crimination  of  pathognomonic  signs  which  might  not 
with  more  leisur  be  so  distinguisht;  but  I  am  bound  to 
add  that  I  hav  seen  original  observations  made  by  my 
distinguisht  colleagues,  of  value  certainly,  if  not  quite 
up  to  the  strides  of  progress  that  one  might  look  for  in 
the  labours  of  a  L  egg,  a  B  runton,  or  even  of  a  champneys. 

The  reader  who  has  follow’d  me  so  far  wil  now  be 
glad  to  hear  how  much  time  is  spent  in  seeing  these 
patients,  and  what  are  the  traditional  methods  for  clear¬ 
ing  the  hall. 

Fust  of  all,  it  is  certain  that  about  600  patients, 
medical  and  surgical,  are  often  got  rid  of  as  early  as  half 
past  eleven  in  the  morning;  and  a  good  medical  fltrator, 
working  at  high  pressur,  wil  pass  at  least  100  patients 
per  hour.  But  as  I  must  speak  for  myself— and  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  never  attain’d  this  speed — I  am  compell’d  by 
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my  figurs  ta  reckon  that,  counting  the  interruptions  to 
which  one  is  subject  as  time  devoted  to  the  patients,  the 
average  time  I  spent  on  each  patient  was  1  • 28  minute, 
or  a  little  over  one  minute  and  a  quarter.  I  saw  ijS 
patients  a  day,  so  that  the  whole  duration  of  my  work 
every  morning  was  about  three  hours  and  ten  minutes — 
thatt  is,  if  I  came  at  9  a.m.,  I  did  not  leave  until  past  noon. 

Now,  if  I  had  allow’d  each  patient  ten  minutes,  and 
had  workt  the  whole  twenty 'four  hours  of  every  day 
on  which  I  was  engaged  at  the  Hospital,  I  should  on 
quarter'day,  had  my  constitution  stood  the  trial  and  the 
patients  remain’d  at  their  posts,  hav  been  two  days  in 
arrear,  and  should  stil  hav  had  2$o  of  the  last  quarter’s 
patients  waiting  for  me  on  the  surgery  forms;  from  which 
calculation  it  is  evident  how  great  a  practical  difference 
ther  is  between  one  and  a  quarter  and  ten  minutes,  how 
important  speed  is,  and  how  nearly  I  approacht  the 
limits  of  deliberation  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

The  casualty  physician,  being  freed  by  such  con ' 
siderations  from  any  blame  that  might  otherwise  attach 
to  his  haste,  must  also  receive  full  indulgence  for  the 
uncourteous  and  almost  violent  behaviour  which  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  adopt  in  order  to  arrive  as  quickly  as 
possible  at  the  facts  of  each  case.  'With  the  lowest 
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estimat  of  female  garrulity,  one  must  recognize  the 
grandeur  of  the  feat  accomplish  in  giving  separat  audi ' 
ence  to  the  troubles  of  igo  women  in  three  hours  and 
a  quarter.  Indeed,  with  all  I  coud  do,  tho’  their  com ' 
plaints  were  generally  less  worthy  of  attention  than 
those  of  the  men,  tho’  I  learnt  to  enforce  laconicism  by 
making  them  stand  with  their  tongues  out  much  longer 
than  was  necessary  for  medical  diagnosis,  I  yet  find  that 
an  average  female  case  lasted  one  fiftieth  of  a  minute 
longer  than  a  male  case.  The  impossibility  of  listening 
to  long  stories  with  patience,  or  acknowledging  the  re ' 
ceipt  of  crooked  answers,  soon  led  me  to  assume  a 
tyrannous  air  that  forbade  them  to  seek  sympathy  by 
plaintiv  recitals;  and  by  dint  of  talking  very  loud,  and 
asking  every  question  three  times,  I  arrived  sooner  than 
one  would  expect  at  the  facts,  since  I  try’d  to  make 
negativ  physical  examination  of  every  one  who  seem’d 
to  me  seriously  ill,  or  who  had  not  been  benefited  by  his 
treatment,  it  was  necessary  for  such  a  patient  to  strip 
while  others  wer  being  interview’d;  and  in  the  prevail 
ence  of  sore  throats,  those  who  complain’d  of  them  wer 
set  on  one  side  til  a  long  enough  row  of  them  had  been 
collected  to  justify  my  rising  from  my  seat  to  visit  them 
all  at  once  with  the  spatula.  N<>  description  coud  do 
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justice  to  the  strange  hubbub  in  which  auscultation  had 
to  be  carried  on.  The  rattle  of  carts  in  the  street,  the 
hum  of  voices  inside,  the  slamming  of  doors,  the  noise 
of  people  walking  about,  the  coughings  of  all  kinds,  the 
crying  of  babies,  the  scraping  of  impatient  feet,  the 
stamping  of  cold  ones,  the  chinking  of  the  bottles  and 
zinc  tickets,  and,  after  eleven  o’clock,  the  hammering, 
sawing,  and  tinkering  of  the  carpenters  and  blacksmiths 
who  came  not  infrequently  at  thatt  hour  to  set  things 
generally  to  rights. 

T her  was  one  source  of  interruption  and  delay  which 
I  scarcely  like  to  mention,  for  fear,  if  its  serious  natur 
should  not  be  recognized,  of  getting  credited  with  exag ' 
geration.  Yet  it  was  a  difficulty  I  found  it  hard  to  wrestle 
with,  and  one  which  experience  tended  rather  to  aggra' 
vote  than  overcome;  and  this  was  the  total  upsetting  of 
one’s  gravity  and  the  dislocation  of  one’s  attention  by  the 
ridiculous  statements  and  bizarre  answers  which  the 
patients  occasionally  made.  It  is  not  without  regret  that 
I  come  to  the  decision  that  I  must  not  offer  the  reader  any 
sample  of  these  distractions.  They  would  be  certainly 
out  of  place  in  our  Reports,  and,  unless  a  special  volume 
of  the  wit  and  humour  of  our  Hospital  should  be  pub ' 
lisht,  I  do  not  see  their  place  even  in  general  literatim. 
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And  I  begin  to  be  aware  thct  I  am  approaching  the 
bounds  within  which  editorial  censur  must  confine  my 
paper,  if  I  hav  not  already  exteeded  them,  and  the  lesser 
limits  of  the  reader’s  patience;  so  I  wil  break  of,  only 
alluding  to  two  further  patticulars. 

first,  I  said  in  the  beg  nning  of  my  paper  that  ther 
was  one  reason  alleged  for  the  encouragement  of  this 
congregation  of  cripple  and  dyspeptics  that  deserved 
attention,  jhatt  reasor  is,  that  this  great  assemblage  is 
the  material  out  of  wh  ch  are  selected  those  serious  cases 
and  valuable  examples  of  disease  which  are  worthy  of 
the  Hospital,  and  without  which  the  school  of  medicin 
would  suffer.  I  hav  no  space  for  discussion,  and  wil 
only  state,  first,  that  I  hav  shown  that  the  Casualty 
Department  supplies  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  cases  in 
the  wards;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
serious  cases  b:ar  no  relation  at  all  to  the  trifling  ones, 
and  that  the  former  would  come  in  as  great  numbers  as 
they  do  now  wer  the  latter  discouraged.  How  these  coud 
be  persuaded  to  keep  away  is  another  matter;  not  by 
refusing  them  medicin,  because  giving  it  is  at  present  the 
only  way  we  hav  of  getting  rid  of  them;  and  the  large 
proportion  of  honest  illness  and  real  relief  which  I  main' 
tain  ther  is  suggests  that,  whatever  changes  are  made, 
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they  should  be  in  the  direction  of  affording  a  wore 
reasonable  assistance,  rather  than  in  thatt  of  taking  away 
what  already  exists. 

Secondly,  and  lastly,  I  wish  to  excuse  myself  for 
having  written  on  this  subject,  and  Jor  the  point  of  view 
that  I  hav  chosen.  \f  anyone  should  say  that  mistakes 
are  at  present  very  rare,  and  that  the  treatment  is,  on  my 
own  showing,  fairly  satisfactory,  this  I  should  be  the  last 
person  to  deny.  But  if  he  wer  to  go  further,  and  argue 
that  for  these  reasons  the  system  must  be  a  tolerable  one, 
I  should  then  ventur  to  differ  from  him,  and  I  should 
assert  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  intolerable,  while  to  the 
objection  that  all  this  detail  can  hav  no  interest  to  those 
who  hav  the  thing  itself  under  their  eyes,  I  reply  that 
the  Casualty  Department  is  of  very  recent  growth,  sir 
George  Burrows ,  our  present  consulting  physician,  was 
the  first  physician  who  ever  treated  an  ‘  out'patient’  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Patients  wer  sometimes 
kept  under  the  care  of  the  physician  after  they  wer  dis ' 
charged  from  the  wards,  but  ther  wer  no  out'patients 
proper  til  about  thirty  five  years  ago,  while  the  first 
casualty  physician  was  created  as  lately  as  i8yo.  I  wil 
leave  it  to  the  reader,  if  he  has  any  further  taste  for 
figurs,  to  calculate  the  ruk'of'three  sum,  if  in  thirty' 
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five  years  o  patients  increased  to  190,000,  how  many  wil 
190,000  hav  become  at  the  end  of  the  world ?  1/  is  prob' 
able  that  before  thatt  time  a  necessity  wil  arise  of  reform' 
ing  our  Casualty  Department,  and,  without  living  to  the 
Millenium,  one  may  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the 
objection  to  the  figurs  in  my  report  wil  be,  not  that  they 
are  matter  of  fact,  which  I  fear  may  now  very  well  be 
said,  or  that  everybody  knows  them,  but  that  they  are 
fabulous  and  incredible. 
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